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Interviewer: Harvey Schwartz [HS] 
Interviewee: Paul Pinsky [PP] 

Date: October 24 and 25, 1995 


[Begin Tape 1 - Side 1] 

HS: This is Harvey Schwartz. I am with Paul Pinsky. I’m in San Francisco. It is 

October 24, 1995. This oral history is being done for the Labor Archives at San 
Francisco State University. Mr. Pinsky, where were you born and when were you 
born? Can you give me a little about your background? 

PP: I was born in November 1912 in Harbin, Manchuria, which was part of China. The 

portion of the city where I was born was a Russian extraterritorial area which the 
Russians got from the Manchurian Empire as gratitude for helping China to push back the 
Japanese victors after they kicked the hell out of the Chinese in 1895. So the Czarist 
government negotiated with the Manchurian emperor to build a railroad directly 
connecting Moscow with Vladivostok going through Manchuria rather than going out to 
Lake Maicow. And they gave Russia exterritorial rights of ten miles on each side of the 
tracks, which until the revolution was Russian civilian government, Russian police, 
Russian courts. 

And at one time, especially after the revolution, the Caucasian population at Harbin was 
over 100,000. But I was born before the revolution, and I don’t know how many 
Caucasians were there before I was born. But there was considerably less than 100,000. 
And the entire city of Harbin, at that time, had about half a million people, 400,000 of 
whom were Chinese, living in a what we called the Chinese section of town, and the 
Europeans lived in the European section of town, which was called “Presinor,” which 
means “harbor area.” It was called “harbor area” because it was the harbor for the big 
navigable river Sungari, which was the large tributary to Amur. And that’s where I was 
bom. 

HS: How did your parents come to be there? 

PP: My father came to Harbin at the turn of the century to work for his brother-in-law, who 

had contracts to provide food for the European crews which were engaged in the 
construction of the Chinese eastern railroads. And my uncle lived in Siberia for a number 
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of years and he had fisheries in Kumcheska, sending barrels of herrings from Kumcheska 
to Russia. And I guess he was involved in other food business, and he brought my father 
to work as his clerk. 

HS: I don’t know if I got the names of your parents. 

PP: My father’s name was George and my mother’s name was Clara. In 1907, my father was 

visiting Midetopur in Ukraine where he was born, and, returning back to Harbin, he met 
my mother on a train on the Trans-Siberian Railroad, traveling from Midetopur to 
Harbin. And she was traveling to Midetopur to join her brother and accompanied his 
bride. So they met on the train, I guess. That’s all. They were married in 1907. 

HS: They were both from Russia? 

PP: Midetopur, Ukraine, yes. 

HS: From Ukraine. 

PP: They were born in the same city. 

HS: Did they have any political inclinations? 

PP: No. 

HS: They were not political activists? 

PP: No, no. My father was a very orthodox Jew and my mother was a business person. She 

was not interested in politics. As a matter of fact, they were both anticommunists. They 
did not support the Soviet regime, obviously, because they were business people. 

HS: Yes. So how was it growing up in Harbin for you? 

PP: How was growing up? Well, I went to a Russian school, graduated with what they called 

the first community commercial [unintelligible] school. And before that, my mother was 
busy in business and she couldn’t spend much time taking care of us so we were saddled 
with a governess for a number of years. And growing up was great, you know. We had 
friends and we had all kinds of activities in which I was involved, particularly when I got 
older. I was a Jewish Nationalist and started with some other guys an organization to 
discuss Jewish history and Jewish culture, which later on led to the organization of a 
Zionist youth organization which was a sponsor of the revisionist Zionists, the Jabotinsky 
group, the rightwing part of the Zionists, called Bridge Schumpeter, which I was one of 
the founders of Bridge Schumpeter in Harbin. I was secretary of the staff and that was 
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done in 1928. In 1929 I left Harbin to go to school in British Columbia, Canada. My 
purpose of going there was to study agriculture so that I would become a scientific farmer 
and to devote my time being a scientific fanner migrating to Palestine. Well, things 
didn’t work out that way and I — 

HS: Before we go on with 1929, how did you come to become a Jewish Nationalist? 

What made you go in that direction or get that inclination? You’re in Harbin, 

China — why go in that direction? 

PP: Well, the Russian population in Harbin consisted of two major groups. One was the Reds 

— the Reds were there because they were working on the railroad. In 1920 — let’s go back 
for a little history — 

HS: Sure, sure. 

PP: Until 1918 or 1919, the railroad was run by Russia and China. The Chinese guy was 

chairman of the board while the general manager, the guy who ran the operation, was a 
Russian. After the revolution, the French bank which financed the construction of the 
railroad put in its own manager. That changed in 1924 when China recognized the Soviet 
Union and then the Soviets became co-managers with the Chinese of the railroad. They 
would be hiring only people who were Communist-inclined because the railroad 
employed several thousand people, both clerical and blue-collar workers. The machinists 
and all kinds of other technical people. They were primarily Russians. And the other 
group were the refugees, we called them “White Russians” — 

HS: Oh, of course. 

PP: And there was a third group, which was called “radishes.” They were red outside and 

white inside. So the white Russians organized gangs which use to specialize in beating 
the hell out of the Jewish kids. 

HS: I see. 

PP: And our school was primarily Jewish students, although we had a number of Russians 

and other nationalities such as Koreans. I don’t know, one day I was coming back from 
the skating rink — it was about two blocks away from our house — and a gang accosted 
me and beat the hell out of me. So we decided that we had to do something about it and 
we knew that we were Jewish and so decided we could learn something, and also we 
decided we had to learn how to take care of ourselves, you know, in order to reciprocate 
the treatment that we were getting from the Russians — the white Russian guys. And the 
cops would never do anything about, just looked the other way. That’s why we got 
organized. And we used to go out and beat the hell out of the Russians. 
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HS: [Laughing] 

PP: And one time, you know, it was a truce because we had some rough guys on our side, 

too, you know. 

HS: I see. 

PP: That was one of the reasons. And the other reason is because I was raised in the Jewish 

traditional orthodox home. My father was very religious. And we had the Jewish 
teachers who taught us Jewish history — in Hebrew — and the other teacher told us how to 
pray. You know, read the prayer books. 

HS: Of course. 

PP: Rabbi, we used to call him. And so with that kind of atmosphere, and with the definite 

understanding that the Jews were Jews and the Russians were Russians, you know, it was 
inevitable that you — 

HS: It makes sense. It makes sense. 

PP: Most of us became Jewish nationalists. I had no trouble organizing the group. And by 

that time, I was already a junior in high school. 

HS: Sounds about right. And how did you come to the decision to go to British 

Columbia in 1929? 

PP: Well, a couple of reasons. One of my friends, one of my schoolmates, went to British 

Columbia to study agriculture, and then I couldn’t get into the United States at that time, 
so British Columbia was the closest area. And so that’s how I came to British Columbia. 
Primarily because a friend of mine was there already. 

HS: Why couldn’t you get into the United States initially? 

PP: Well, I could have gotten in on a student visa, but I didn’t want to get on a student visa. I 

didn’t try, but when I came back to Harbin in 1931 for summer vacation, my mother 
confronted me with a proposition that since I was bom in China, I was eligible for the 
Chinese quota even though there was an Oriental exclusion. 

HS: Yes. 

PP: The exclusion consisted of lowering the number of visas allowed for immigration from 
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China into the United States to one hundred a year. And by 1931, the people who were 
eligible because of their waiting list to come to the United States could not meet the new 
requirements that the states required. That’s financial responsibility. They required a 
certain amount of money to be taken with you. At that time, I think it was in 1931, $5000 
is a lot of money. Well, fortunately, my parents were able to show financial 
responsibility and also agree to support me while I was going to school. So I was given 
the immigration visa and she insisted that I take the immigration visa so that I could 
become an American citizen. We had no citizenship at all. We were not Soviet citizens 
and we were not, you know, Russian citizens because we weren’t born in Russia. We 
were the sons of emigres, you know, people without a country. 

HS: I see. 

PP: So she insisted that I stay in the United States long enough to become a citizen. 

HS: Did you know English at that time? 

PP: Very little. Just high school courses. I flunked out most of the courses that I first took in 

British Columbia. I passed German and I passed math. 

HS: [Laughing] Where were you studying in British Columbia? 

PP: The University of British Columbia. 

HS: Oh, UVC. 

PP: Yes. That was the only university in those days. 

HS: Makes sense, yes, I guess that’s right. Yes. 

PP: There was about 220 to 300 students when I was attending UVC. 

HS: Do you know why you were good in German? That’s kind of an interesting — 

PP: Well, I had a German governess that spoke Gennan fluently. 

HS: I see. That’s interesting. Of course, I guess, you spoke Russian fluently? 

PP: That’s right. 

HS: Did you speak Chinese? Some Chinese? 
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PP: Just swear words. 

HS: I see. The important ones. The important swear words. [Laughing] 

PP: Well, there was very little relationship between the Caucasian community and the 

Chinese community, you know. The Chinese who worked for us, either in my father’s 
factory or as servants at home, were, you know, coolies — 

HS: Sure -- 

PP: — that’s the attitude. Although in the business my father built, there were a number of 

Chinese business people. But, again, it was strictly a business relationship. There was no 
social relationship. 

HS: Okay. In 1931 you went back home and that was an important year, the Japanese 

commenced to invade China in ‘31 -- 

PP: That’s right. After I left. 

HS: When you left you went back to North America? 

PP: I first went back to British Columbia to pick up my things, you know. And then I took a 

ship from British Columbia, Admiral Lines, I remember, and came to Berkeley. 

Actually, I was destined to go to Cornell, but when I got to Berkeley, some of my friends 
from Harbin told me I was silly to go to Cornell, cold weather, that I should stay in 
Berkeley. So I didn’t have much chance because the semester was starting in two days, 
so I made up my mind quickly and submitted my papers and I was admitted to U.C. 
without any problems. 

HS: I see. 

PP: They gave me credit for the credits I received at UVC — I did not start as a freshman, I 

started out as a sophomore. 

HS: Meanwhile, what happened to your parents back in China? 

PP: My parents? They stayed in China. My mother came here in 1937 on a visitor’s visa, but 

she had no intention of going back. She was agitating my father to leave China and to 
come to the United States even though, you know, they couldn’t get the immigration 
visas immediately. But she came here in ‘37 and by that time I became a citizen and I 
was able to bring her in because she was my mother. She had to travel to British 
Columbia, Vancouver, for a few days, and then she was given a visa in Vancouver. My 
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father refused to come here because he didn’t think that he could get kosher meat in 
America. 


HS: [Laughing] That’s wonderful. 

PP: You know, his ties were in Harbin. He was a young man when he came there. He was 

active in the synagogue and he just did not want to come. But she gave him an 
ultimatum, because she wasn’t going to come [to Harbin] anymore. So he came back 
here in May of 1941, which was fortunate because it was just a few months before Pearl 
Harbor. 

HS: Yes. I’ll be. 

PP: They came here on an immigration visa because, you know, my brother and I were 

citizens by that time, but he stayed there until the very last [unintelligible] trying to keep 
his business. 

HS: Did he have any difficulties with the Japanese army because it was coming into 

China after ‘37? 

PP: Well, my mother had difficulty with them because, you know, they were getting involved 

in the business. My mother was a business person and she didn’t like the Japanese 
partners. 

HS: I see. Okay. 

PP: She was involved in some lumber business because she had some kind of — I don’t recall 

exactly the details of thing. The Chinese government gave her some concessions for to 
harvest trees to make lumber, and the Japanese wanted in on the goddamn deal anyway. 
But by that time, she wasn’t feeling too well. She just gave up and got the hell out of 
there. 

HS: I see. So you got here in ‘31 -- 

PP: I got to Berkeley in August 1931. 

HS: What was U.C. Berkeley like at that time for you? 

PP: Well, it was about 12,000 students. After UVC, it was a huge university. I stayed at the 

International House when I first came to Berkeley — are you familiar with the 
International House? 
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HS: Yes, I am. 

PP: So I stayed there off and on for most of my sojourn in Berkeley. I was the head of the 

Russian-speaking group at the I. House and the campus was still, you know, pretty spread 
out. There wasn’t as many buildings as it has now and the university stopped at Sather 
Gate. Anything beyond South Sather Gate was College Avenue and there were stores 
there, there was a hotel called the Varsity, which later on was taken over by the 
university. They moved the administration building from the California Hall, which was 
a small building next to the Boalt Hall. The real, of course, growth of the university was 
after World War II. 

HS: What did you major in at Berkeley? 

PP: I was in the department of Husbandry. I was, you know, still trying to become a 

scientific farmer. Then I became interested in biochemistry. That was my major interest. 
After I left Berkeley, I continued — it was 1935. It was still the heart of the Depression. 
And I got a job with Swift and Company in Modesto in their laboratory to make a 
detennination of the milk they were buying from the farmers, looking at their poultry — 
egg purchases. And then they wanted me to also go on buying trips, but I didn’t drive a 
car. So I started learning to drive a car and I almost had an accident driving a small 
truck. So they decided to test my vision, which was better than it is now, but was never 
too great. And they said they couldn’t employ me for two reasons. Number one reason 
was that I asked for a wage/salary increase. I was getting 30 cents an hour — can you 
imagine working at 30 cents an hour? 

HS: You were getting 30 cents an — 

PP: Thirty cents an hour for a sixty hour week. I was getting $ 1 8 a week. I was working six 

days a week. That was not the average of a future executive. I didn’t know I was going 
to become a future executive. And then they were concerned about my vision, so I lost 
the job there. And I came back to the Bay Area and for a short time I worked for Del 
Monte — or the California Packing Company. They had a vitamin laboratory in 
Richmond and I was getting more money there. I was getting $2 1 dollars a week. In 
1935, you know, there was an organization — the waterfront organization, the general 
strike and what not — 

HS: Oh, yes. 

PP: Some of us felt that we should join the union. 

HS: That’s interesting. Okay -- 
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PP: And I tried to organize the union and I got fired. 

HS: What union did you try to organize? 

PP: Well, the CIO union at that time called the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 

and Technicians. 

HS: Okay. Were they in CIO or AFL at that time? 

PP: No, they were in CIO. 

HS: Okay. And what year would this have been then? 

PP: The latter part of 1935. And I was blacklisted. I couldn’t get a job. It was tough enough 

to get a job anyway, you know, so nobody wanted a guy that they thought was a labor 
agitator. And I wasn’t a labor agitator. I didn’t know a damn thing about it. About 
labor. Other than the fact that, you know, you couldn’t escape the fever, the turmoil, the 
excitement of the general strike in ‘34, you kn ow. 

My brother and I used to work weekends at the Crystal Palace Market and when we 
came to San Francisco we saw the picket lines. When you got off at the Ferry Building, 
you saw picket lines all over the Embarcadero. And we saw so many scabs that 
were going through who were beaten, who were engaged in a scuffle with the strikers. 

And then, as I say, it was difficult to get a job. I had a friend who recommended me for a 
job — since I was heavy in statistical training as part of my preparations, I thought I 
would go for my Ph.D. degree. And so I was interested in statistics, and he told me about 
the Pacific Coast Labor Bureau, which was owned by a man named Henry Melnikow. 
Have you ever — 

HS: Oh, sure. Of course. Yeah, very famous name. 

PP: He was very much involved with the ILWU there — they had the guy who was head of 

their research department, a fellow by the name of Maurice Gershenson — Gershenson 
later became the director of Labor and Information for the state of California. And he 
hired me as a statistician to help him, and I became interested in that work. And he was a 
very good teacher. I didn’t have a full-time job there, but I was working there two or 
three days a week on a part-time basis, and very much enjoyed the excitement of 
preparations for arbitrations, for contract negotiations. And at the same time, I tried to 
continue organizing the union of the Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians. 

So by 1937, 1 became the sixth president of the union. The F.A.A.C.T. 
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HS: Right. District president? 

PP: Yes. We had locals in Los Angeles and Denver. We were trying to organize a group in 

Seattle. And I was trying to organize the Bay Area. I was instrumental in organizing 
Shell Oil Company, Shell Development, which was a big research laboratory in 
Emeryville. And it’s very interesting that one of the fellows who tried to help me 
organize the chemists and physicists at Shell Development was Robert Oppenheimer. 

HS: Amazing. 

PP: As a matter of fact, the first meeting with the people from Shell Development was at 

Oppenheimer’ s house at Berkeley when he invited those fellows to meet with me to 
discuss the possibility of organizing the union. Oppenheimer for the hell of it joined the 
union and was a member of the union. 

HS: I’ll be darned. 

PP: I don’t exactly recall how I met Oppenheimer, but either he contacted me or — oh, I know 

what he did. He contacted [Louis] Goldblatt, who was the secretary-treasurer of the CIO 
Industrial Union Council — it’s a safe council. And Goldblatt gave him my name and he 
contacted me and he said [he was] interested in seeing whether or not these fellows could 
be organized because some of them were his friends and they were complaining about 
some problems that they had and what not, and so that’s how it happened. 

HS: That’s really interesting. How did you go about organizing these guys at that time? 

PP: Well, my first successful organization was a small plant here in San Francisco where the 

Local 6 had a contract. It was the Consolidated Chemical Company. In the old days it 
was known as a different name. And Gene Patton, who was the president of the local, 
introduced me to one of the chemists. There were about three or four chemists working 
in the plant there. And I was able to sign them up, organize them. 

HS: How did you approach them? 

PP: I approached them with the proposition that the union could negotiate a contract for them 

that would have the backing of Local 6, you know, and they would line up with better 
conditions, job security — you know, the usual spiel that you use to try to organize 
workers, whether they’re professional or non-professional. 

Three out of four signed up, you know. The fourth one came along later on. And you 
know, since this was my first contract — by that time, I had some training in the Labor 
Bureau, I drew up a contract that had everything, including the kitchen sink. We met 
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with the management. The guy who was the president of the company was a guy by the 
name of Milton Haas, and we were negotiating with him. He was a character. And we 
showed him the contract and he looked at the contract and he said, “Get the hell out of 
here.” He just threw us out of his office. 


[End of Tape 1 - Side 1] 


[Begin Tape 1 - Side 2] 


HS: Okay, so Gene Patton was going to call -- 

PP: He called this guy, his name was Milton Haas. He was the president of Consolidated 

Company. He came from an old Gennan Jewish family. 

HS: Is it the famous Haas family? 

PP: I don’t know — they may be related. The reason I’m telling you is because it’s important 

to what I’m going to tell you that he was a Gennan Jew. And so conversation which was 
[unintelligible] something like this, Patton said, “You know, Mr. Haas, I have a Paul 
Pinsky in my office here who tells me there’s going to be a picket line around your plant 
tomorrow, and I want to tell you this, we won’t be able to cross the picket line.” So 
there’s an argument. And Haas said, “You have no — you have to — ” The process was a 
twenty-four hour process, you know. They were making glue out of bones of horses. So, 
you know, if you have to stop the production, the goddamn glue gets frozen in the tubes. 

So Haas said “You have to work because there’s no provision that says you have to 
restrict picket lines.” So Patton said, “Oh, no, no.” He said, “We have a provision that 
says that we cannot work under unsafe conditions.” So he said, “Unsafe conditions? 
What are the unsafe conditions?” He said, “Well, you don’t know Pinsky. He’s got a big 
glue squad.” 

HS: [Laughing] 

PP: So they continued the argument and finally Haas agreed to meet with us. So when we 

met him at first, he looked at me and he said, with real venom in his voice, “You know, 
Pinsky, it’s Jews like you that are responsible for Hitler.” 

HS: I see. [Laughing] 
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PP: So I looked at him and I said, “You know, Mr. Haas, it was Gennan Jews like you that 

financed the son-of-a-bitch.” [Laughing] Well, anyway, that was my relationship with 
Haas. He turned over the negotiations to his general manager. We finally negotiated a 
contract. Not as fancy as we proposed, but we had union recognition, we had a union 
shop, and, you know, got the guys wage increases that they needed and wanted, and some 
job security. So that was the beginning of the organization. On the strength of that 
organization, we tried to organize Shell Oil in Martinez. And one of the guys that was 
helping me in organizing Shell Oil was the guy who later became the international 
president of the Oil Workers Union, Jack Knight. Jack was the International rep and he 
was trying to organize oil workers in that area. Shell Oil was organized in Martinez. Also 
the secretary/treasurer of the Contra Costa Industrial Union Council, was a guy by the 
name of Maurice Travis, who later was the secretary/treasurer of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union. 

Travis, Knight, and I became very good friends. I didn’t drive a car, I used to thumb 
rides, you know, to Martinez. And we finally were able to organize the chemists at the 
Shell Oil laboratory and ended the conflict because, again, we had help from the CIO 
council and from the oil workers’ union that was entrenched there. And we had problems 
with the Shell Oil management. They didn’t think that the professional people should be 
organized, and I had some problems with negotiations, too, but we managed to get 
through with a contract. 

HS: What kinds of problems? Any good examples like the one with Haas? 

PP: The general manger, a guy by the name of Scotty Caulderwood, was a Scotchman. And 

he adopted a very interesting technique. He wouldn’t talk to me, he would talk to the 
guys, you know. Talking about how unreasonable my demands were. I was beside 
myself. I was losing the goddamn committee. So I looked at him and said, “You know, 
Mr. Caulderwood, you’re full of shit.” So he said, “Nobody can talk to me like that.” 

And he lost his goddamn temper, you know. And that was enough to get the guys to see 
that really the guy was no great friend of theirs anyway. It was a psychological move on 
my part and ever since then, people accuse me I used four-letter words very freely. Well, 
it goes back to the time I worked on the waterfront trying to organize the union which 
didn’t have any money — you’re going to have make a living somewhere. So I worked as 
a clerk on the waterfront — 

HS: Oh, you had? 

PP: Got occasional work. I worked the banana a couple of times. Tore my shoulder and got 

them scorpions that were there. Then I had a job on WPA. 

HS: Oh, you did? 
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PP: Yes. I was working in the administration of WPA and statistical office. 

That job I got in the latter part of ‘35 after I got canned by California Packing. And then I got a 
job as an assistant supervisor with several projects for WPA. My hours were very short, 
you know. I was getting $94 a week and working only maybe, what, sixteen or eighteen 
hours — or twenty hours a month. 

HS: I see. 

PP: So I had plenty of time. And $94 was enough money for me to get by. 

HS: Sure. 

PP: And I supplemented it by working in the Crystal Palace Market in a poultry stand, selling 

eggs and poultry and all kinds of other things. I had that job when I going through 
college. That was my weekend job — 

HS: I see. 

PP: — to provide me and my brother with enough money to pay rent. 

HS: It sounds as if, after 1937, your mom, and I guess your dad, didn’t have quite as 

much money as they had before. 

PP: That’s right. 

HS: It may not have gone as far in the United States as it had in China. 

PP: Well, she didn’t bring any money with her. 

HS: Sure, she just came. 

PP: Most of their money was in the business that they had. They had a retail grocery and 

delicatessen place in town. And my father wasn’t a very good business person — at any 
rate, we were getting some money from home. The money from home was enough to 
pay for tuition and books. I remember we were getting $35 dollars a month between the 
two of us. So we worked for our meals. We worked weekends. We worked summers. 

HS: Did you encounter [ILWU Secretary-Treasurer] Louis Goldblatt at U.C.? 

PP: No, I didn’t. I didn’t meet Goldblatt until I became active in the CIO. 
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HS: I see. Okay. 

PP: I became active in the CIO in ‘36, something like that. 

HS: Did you continue to work for the Labor Bureau and for [founder Henry P.] 

Melnikow as your main work or — 

PP: No, there were, again, all kinds of part-time jobs. I worked part-time for them. I worked 

part-time, you know, wherever I could get a part-time job. I was not interested in getting 
a full-time job because I was more interested in spending time organizing. For a while I 
worked as a chemist in the coroner’s office, for a short while. That’s where I learned to 
play poker. [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] Were you politically active at this time? 

PP: No. I didn’t become politically active until the latter part of ‘37 or ‘38 when I became 

really active in the leadership of the union. 

HS: How did you become politically active? What kind of politics? 

PP: Leftwing politics. You were surrounded by leftwingers. And the national leadership of 

the FAACT was all leftwing. I was sharing the office in the Balboa Building with 
Angela Ward. Angela Gizzi at that time. She was organizing the office workers union. 

HS: Sure. Yes, of course. 

PP: And she and I were sitting in the same room and we were friends going back to ‘37, ‘38. 

HS: We’re going to kind of move a little bit away from politics after the discussion of it. 

So what was your career post in 1937? As I recall you were regional director? 

PP: I made a mistake. I became district president of the FAACT in ‘38. In ‘37 I was still 

working part-time for WPA on different projects. And organizing the union. I became 
district president only after I had a successful organization. And we had the group going 
into southern California. We organized the template makers at North American Aviation 
Company with the help of the auto workers. 

HS: I see. Can you describe that organization? That sounds like a big one. 

PP: North American? 
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HS: Yeah. The experience -- 

PP: Well, by the time we started organizing the template workers. North American was 

already organized with the UAW. That was in 1940 — the latter part of ‘40 or early ‘41, 
because at that time the slogan of the UAW when they struck North American Aviation 
Company was “get us out of the red so we can get ‘em out in the blue.” [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] 

PP: And so the UAW struck the North American Aviation Company. And Lew Michener, 

who was the regional director of the UAW, suggested that I try to organize some of the 
technical people. And he introduced us to some of the technical people and we organized 
them and kept them from crossing the picket line. And as a matter of fact, the strikers 
needed some money and I was desperate trying to collect, you know, some money, and 
one of the guys I went to for financial contribution was Robert Oppenheimer. 

HS: Really? 

PP: And it so happened that at the time of this strike, he was a visiting professor at Cal Tech 

in Pasadena. So I went to see him — the strike committee assigned a driver, the driver 
was a motorcycle operator, fonner Marine — so I rode in back of him. That was my 
transportation. [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] 

PP: So we drove from Los Angeles to Pasadena. And I called Robert before and told him 

what I needed and he said, “Well, come over. I have a few people over. Maybe they can 
kick in some too.” That’s where I met Chevalier, he was there, and two or three other 
people. And I remember it was a very lucrative afternoon because we came out of the 
goddamn thing with about $150, which was a lot of money. 

HS: Yeah. 

PP: And that was the last time — no, I saw Robert Oppenheimer after World War II once. 

[But] that was the last time I had any kind of a relationship with him in connection with 
helping me with the union. 

HS: Yeah. Yeah. 

PP: Anyway, so we organized those guys. And we had a contract later on. Later on they 

went to the UAW, but the most successful part of our organization was in northern 
California where we organized the Shell Development people. We didn’t organize the 
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professional side, we organized the technical staff. And then we organized the Cutter 
Laboratories. 

HS: Oh, you did? 

PP: Yes. We lost the first election there and we had a big fight -- 

HS: How did that — 

PP: Fred Cutter, you know — well, they put out a lot of vicious literature about me. It was 

anti-Semitic literature, you know, paraphrasing my speeches, with the Jewish intonations 
and what not. We were distributing our leaflets, and one of the company guys was 
distributing company literature, so I grabbed the goddamn literature because it was just 
defaming me and I tossed it in the street. So the company came out, saying that “that 
Pinsky uses rough methods to organize.” And so we lost the election. We lost the 
election because of the mistake I made. We decided to include the office workers’ group 
into the technical workers unit. And that lost us the election by about three or four votes. 
The reason I wanted the office workers was because one of the women who was very 
active in the union was an office worker and I didn’t want her to stay out of the union. 

Later on, when I had already left the FAACT to work for the CIO council, Cutter was 
organized. And I remember my first encounter with Fred Cutter after the initial days of 
the early organization was when the Cutter Laboratory case was the first one of the cases 
before the War Labor Board. And I was assisting the unions with getting cases processed 
for the War Labor Board. So I saw Fred Cutter there and he just looked at me and he 
said, “Well, I hope you’re happy you Commie son-of-a-bitch.” And I said, “Well, Fred, 
I’ll tell you something. It gives me real pleasure to see your ass kicked in finally.” That 
was our very friendly relationship. 

HS: Quite, yeah. 

PP: Bill Burke, who later became the business agent of the FAACT local, had a better 

relationship with Cutter, although they had a fighting relationship. 

We organized Papco with the help of Local 6. We had quite an organization. At one 
time, the FAACT local in the Bay Area had over two thousand members. It was the most 
successful organization in private industry of technical people. Much better than the 
eastern guys did — that was another reason for my leaving the FAACT because I was 
involved in a factual fight with the New York leadership and I felt that it wasn’t getting 
us anyplace and I was ready to leave — 

HS: What year was that? 
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PP: It was 1941 — early ‘41. 

HS: What was the nature of the factional division? 

PP: Ah, the leftwing crowd in New York insisted on politicizing everything, you know. It 

was more important for them to pass a goddamn resolution on something that had nothing 
to do with trade unionism and I resisted it, you see, because you’re dealing with white 
collar people. And they thought it was improper — so we had a fight. 

HS: Yes. 

PP: And my point was that with our tactics in which we did not press leftwing politics, we 

were able to organize. 

HS: That’s interesting. Do you remember any of the issues that had come up, like was it 

over Franco or -- 

PP: Franco was one of the issues, but that wasn’t the major issue. The major issue, I think, 

was their insistence on the yanks are not coming, you kn ow — well, I was for that too, but 
I didn’t feel that the local union that was in the embryonic organization, full of white- 
collar and professional workers, should be involved in this issue because I didn’t 
understand that it was important. The big issue was over the war and over their 
insistence of passing resolutions on any goddamn thing, you know. I didn’t mind passing 
resolutions to free Tom Mooney — 

HS: Sure. 

PP: — but even there I had some problems with some people in the union. 

HS: I can see why you felt what you felt, particularly dealing with white-collar workers. 

You know, get ‘em organized before you bring these issues up to them. 

PP: It’s a simple proposition that you learn to crawl before you start walking, and you walk 

before you run. 

HS: So how did you make the switch over to the CIO Council from FAACT? 

PP: I told you that I was very friendly with the people in the oil workers’ union. In early late 

1940 or early 1941, the CIO set up a special oil workers’ organizing committee to help 
the oil workers organize and they put a guy by the name of Smith, who used to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations Board, as head of the operation. I knew Smith 
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and, with my background with the Pacific Coast Labor Bureau, I continued working. 

Even though I worked for the union, I wasn’t getting paid very much. I was getting $18 
or $ 19 a week, you know, even when I could get it. By that time I was married, my wife 
was working and so I had to supplement my union salary, and I did quite a bit of work for 
Pacific Coast Labor Bureau. 

Gershenson didn’t like me and he used to give me, you know, part-time jobs that they had 
as they came along, and I was involved in a number of arbitrations and a number of 
preparations for important negotiations with different unions. And what’s important, he 
taught me the use of the sources — where you get sources of material for various data that 
you needed. And I took a course in economics in addition to what I had had in 
economics when I was going to school. And I found it quite interesting. So I applied for 
a job as a research guy for the oil workers’ organizing committee, and I gave Lew 
Goldblatt as a reference. Lew, at that time, was secretary of the CIO Industrial Union 
Council, which was like a safe council — CIA unions — and it was organized in 1937 — 

HS: Sounds right, yes. 

PP: And so my office was right across the hall from Lew Goldblatt’ s office and [Harry] 

Bridges’s office. So Lew ran into me in the hall and said, “What the hell do you want to 
go to Washington for?” I said, “Don’t you like your job with the LAACT” Lou was very 
good. The council was subsidizing some of our organizing activities, which was very 
helpful. And he took interest in the work we were doing. So he said, “Why do you want 
to go to Washington for?” So I told him. I said, “I have a problem with my guys in New 
York, and I don’t want it to continue anymore, so I’m looking for a job.” So he said, 
“Well, I’m thinking of setting up a research department for the CIO here in California. 
Would you like the job?” So I said, “Sure.” So he hired me in the latter part of 1941 to 
become research director of the CIO. And I started working as a research director in 
January 1942. But by that time, you see, we were in the war — 

HS: Yeah. 

PP: — and I remember the first job I did for the council was we were presenting materials to 

increase the minimum wage rates for industrial workers in California from 33 cents to 40 
cents. And I prepared the brief. And I don’t know what happened actually, but as a 
result of the fact that there was a war, there was a kind of a warm relationship between 
the CIO and the State Division of Labor. A guy by the name of [Edward] Vandeleur was 
the secretary/treasurer of the California State federation of Labor, ALL. Did you ever 
hear of that name? 

HS: Oh, of course. 
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PP: Well, Goldblatt talked Vandeleur into joining the CIO and presenting this brief on 

minimum wages. So I met with Vandeleur, we reviewed the brief, and the brief was 
signed by Vandeleur and Goldblatt. And by that time, I had a woman working with me, 
Virginia Woods. She was a mathematician — actually, she was secretary to Lou 
Goldblatt for awhile, and then she left him and she came back in 1941. She needed a job, 
so I hired her as my secretary. She lasted only three days as my secretary because I 
promoted her to my assistant. 

HS: You promoted her to your assistant? 

PP: That’s right. So Virginia and I prepared that brief and presented the testimony. It was 

kind of dramatic testimony. 

HS: Can you describe it? 

PP: Well, the employers developed a budget that would support a working woman on 33 

cents an hour. And they enumerated the kind of clothing she would have. So Virginia, 
together with another gal, who was a wife of one of the warehouse union guys, the 
longshore guys, bought this clothing and the umbrella and what not and dressed her up, to 
show what kind of clothing it was, you see. That it was just absolutely impossible. The 
umbrella wouldn’t last more than two minutes in the rain. 

HS: That’s nice. 

PP: And so we were able to get the minimum wage increase from 33 cents to 40 cents an 

hour. By that time, it was the [Culbert] Olson administration. And the woman who was 
the secretary of the minimum wage division was a woman by the name of Marguerite 
Clark. And we had a very good board, including a man from industry by the name of 
Ainsley Sauls, who was the head the tannery in Santa Cruz. He was a very liberal guy. 
And he, together with the labor guy, the public guy who voted for 40 cent an hour 
minimum, which was a big, big deal in those day. 

HS: Yeah. 

PP: Anyway, so that was my beginning, which was very well-received, and we got an 

undeserved reputation as being good because of that. And we printed the briefing. It was 
printed in a brochure. I think I gave a copy of the damn thing to the Labor Archives. 

HS: Oh, that’s good. 

PP: And then the war started, and there were all kinds of war agencies involved in collective 

bargaining. There was a labor board, the War Manpower Commission with the Office of 
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Price Administration. So we were involved as liaison people with all the various 
governmental agencies involved in the war on behalf of the CIO Council. So that was 
very interesting work. It was six days a week, sometimes seven days a week, sometimes 
ten to fourteen hours a day. But we enjoyed it very much and we were very useful in 
helping the unions, particularly in processing their cases before the War Labor Board. So 
that’s how I got a little bit acquainted with many, many local union leaders who were 
using our services to assist them in presenting briefs and preparing briefs for the War 
Labor Board, and then they used this for arbitrations and other things. 

HS: Do you remember any specific cases that were outstanding in your mind, like this 

first case over the minimum wage? 

PP: You mentioned the Fishermen’s Union. This was already after the war. I got a call one 

day from kind of a king. It was the secretary of the local in San Pedro. 

HS: That’s Local 33? 

PP: Local 33. So he said he just came back from a meeting with the Fish and Game 

Commission and they wanted to introduce a tonnage limitation on the amount of sardines 
that can be fished in California waters. The California sardine industry was a huge 
industry for those days in California. They got up to five or six hundred thousand tons of 
sardines. They were making fish meal out of it. Fish oil to feed to animals and they were 
canning them as cheap protein food for people in Asia. So this is an important industry 
for both San Pedro and Monterey. The whole Cannery Row in Monterey was based on 
the sardine industry. The San Pedro local was sardine and tuna. 

So he said, “Well, they want to put a bag limitation and we can’t live with it.” So I said, 
“What do you want me to do about the damn thing?” He said, “We want you to write a 
report showing that the Fish and Game Commission is full of shit.” So I said, “Well, I 
don’t know a goddamn thing about the sardine industry. I don’t know anything about 
fisheries.” “Well,” he said, “you’re smart. You can read up on the goddamn thing.” 
[Laughing] So I said, “Okay, I’ll do that.” So I went to Los Angeles. 

[End of Tape 1- Side 2] 

[Begin Tape 2 - Side 3] 


HS: Okay, so you’re in L.A. for ten days. 
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PP: I holed up in the hotel and read up. Read all about the biology of the sardine and read the 

reports on sardine fisheries, not only in the United States, but there was a huge industry in 
Japan, which was — well, our industry was 600,000 tons and their industry was at one 
time 13,000,000 tons. And that disappeared overnight. And the disappearance there was 
related, according to the scientists, to the change in the temperature of the water in the 
Japanese streams. And according to the studies at that time, the many more millions of 
tons of sardines were consumed by other fish — particularly water lions — for food. 

So anyway, my conclusion was that it was not the fault of the fishermen, but something 
had happened, you know, in the environmental conditions that made the change. And 
putting in the bag limitation wouldn’t do any good. So, while you had these findings, 
two years later the goddamn sardine disappeared - almost totally — fourteen or fifteen 
canneries in Monterey closed up, because those were the only major fisheries that 
maintained that operation. The union members in Monterey were SAU members. They 
were not members of the Fishennan’s Union. Just like the people in San Diego were 
members of SAU. They were not members of the ILWU or Fisherman’s Union. They 
were Italians and the Local 33 guys were essentially Slavs. 

HS: Yes. 

PP: And also the division in the kind of boats they used. The Pedro local used purse seiner 

and the San Diego people used fish-and-hook to fish for tuna. So that was an interesting 
study. Later on they asked me to do another study to show the negative effects of 
building Table Mountain Dam on the Sacramento River. And we did that study for them 
and put out a report. And then later, when they were indicted — it was in 1946, they were 
indicted for anti-trust activities, for setting prices — 

HS: Right. 

PP: — and that’s when Aiello [?] was the U.S. Attorney. The union asked us to prepare some 

background material on the fishing industries and that’s when I repaired this report called 
“Fisheries in California.” 

HS: Okay, just to get on the tape for those listening, that’s when you prepared the 

“Fisheries of California, The Industry, The Men, Their Union...” 

PP: Yeah - 

HS: -- in San Francisco. Issued by the International Fishermen and Allied Workers of 

America, CIO, January 1947. And your name is down there as research director 
prepared by the California CIO Council. That is an amazing document. I was 
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looking that over in the ILWU library. I mean it’s big, it’s thick, it’s scholarly, it 
has graphs and charts, it has historical material. It’s in great depth. It’s analytical 
competence is magnificent. Did you do all that yourself? 


PP: No, no — 

HS: It looks like it. Can you tell us something about it? 

PP: In the fall of 1946, 1 was involved in this study, and I also was involved in an arbitration 

proceedings in New York on behalf of the Marine Cooks and Steward’s Union, Marine 
Firemen, the radio operators, and the arbitration that they had as a result of settlement of 
the strike of the Committee for Maritime Unity. You heard about that? 

HS: Yes. 

PP: Okay. After the strike, the longshoremen got theirs, but the offshore unions did not get 

all their contract buttoned up and there were a number of issues unresolved that went to 
arbitration — . So I was working in New York on an arbitration and I was also directing 
the study of the fisheries. And then I got a detached retina for which I wound up in the 
hospital. So I remember when I was recovering from the detached retina, the CIO 
conferences with the officials of the Fishermen’s Union and the lawyers on the case 
because I was acting as an advisor to them from the economic aspects of it. But, no, I 
had a staff. By that time we had a staff of about seven or eight people. Both in Los 
Angeles and in San Francisco. 

HS: I see. 

PP: One of the things I did for the CIO Council: While the Council paid my salary and the 

salary of my secretary, they couldn’t afford to pay salary to the staff, and I was kind of an 
empire builder. And so I sold the unions on the idea of paying us retainers or fees for the 
work we were doing for them. You know, any time the Pacific Coast Labor Bureau 
would come to us. And we were very successful, so that I was able to support a staff of 
six people on the incomes we were receiving from those fees and retainers from different 
unions. 

HS: I see. 

PP: I tried to place it on retainers, which was better. Giving an opportunity to budget better. 

The guy who was in charge of our office in Los Angeles was a fellow named Sanford 
Goldner. He had a Ph.D. in philosophy at Berkeley. And he also worked for the Pacific 
Coast Labor Bureau. I hired him and he was heading up the Los Angeles office. We had 
an office in L.A., and I would spend time between the two offices. That’s how I got 
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involved in the Fishennan’s Union, by originally helping them in their negotiations. 

HS: So your whole staff was involved in the production of this thing? 

PP: Some of the stuff, yeah. 

HS: Okay, that’s really interesting. 

PP: There were two or three research people, myself, Goldner and another person. The rest 

were clerical people, support people. Librarians and what not. Some of the library that I 
had I later gave to the ILWU library. 

HS: Okay, I noticed that as you get closer to 1949, there was some reference to such 

things as you withdrew from participation in the advisory committee of the Institute 
for Industrial Relations at Berkeley in ‘49 -- 

PP: It was a mistake. It was stupid. That was the result of pressure put on [ILWU Research 

Director] Line Fairley and me by the Communist Party. 

HS: Why did you — 

PP: Well, because they felt that the Institute was an apologist for employers. The particular 

incident was because they had invited — I have forgotten his name. He was an official of 
the government during World War II, but he turned out to be an anti -union guy. They 
invited him to deliver a major speech, so some of the unions insisted that we should not 
support it, [that we should] object to the involvement of this guy, and Line and I resigned 
from the Advisory Bureau. 

HS: I see. I see. 

PP: Which was a mistake, because, you know, we could of objected to the goddamn thing and 

still continued to be members of the Advisory Committee. How did you know that I 
resigned? Reading it in the paper? 

HS: The Dispatcher, yeah. 

PP: Did you ever get hold of the copies of the Labor Herald, which was published by the CIO 

Council? 

HS: Oh, in past I have read lots of them and in depth. I didn’t read them this time 

though. I haven’t looked at it in a while, but when I worked on the history of Local 
6, 1 read that in some depth. Do you make reference to that with anything specific 
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in mind? 


PP: No, no, just because the Labor Herald was a good source of infonnation. It was a factual 

paper — not like People ’ s World — 

HS: Yeah, yeah. Did you have difficulty yourself in the time of the dawn of the 

McCarthy period? The ’49 period? 

PP: I had difficulty, of course, because when I left the CIO in 1949, 1 resigned before I was 

fired. Philip Eton, who was my assistant in the CIO Research Department, and I opened 
up our own company called Union Research and Information Service to provide the same 
kind of services that we had been providing to unions. Because I was associated with 
Bridges and the leftwing group, you know, I was on the shit-list with the rightwing 
unions, and the unions I could work were so-called leftwing unions. We started out with 
a retainer from Marine, Cooks and Stewards Union, which I worked for many, many 
years. The officers of the union were good friends of mine, Bryson, Tangen, Lee 
Jacobson — as a matter of fact, I represented them in a CIO trial, just like I represented 
the Fisherman’s Union in the CIO trial, you know, which was to expel leftwing unions. 

And so we had difficulty, of course. Most of the rightwing unions wouldn’t touch us. 
When it became apparent to me in 1950 that we couldn’t make a living, I decided to join 
forces with another guy whom I started in business in the employee benefit programs, 
helped [unintelligible] plans. By then I had quite a background in negotiating the 
[unintelligible] plans for the unions. So in 1961 he and I started the company, Union 
Insurance Consultants. And we had difficulties because of my reputation as a CIO guy. 
But over a period of years, we overcame it and one of our largest clients at Union 
Insurance Consultants, which later became Western Benefit Claim Consultants, was the 
Retail Clerk’s Union. 

HS: Oh, that’s interesting. 

PP: As a matter of fact, my partner developed a program of benefits for the big local in Los 

Angeles, which was headed by Joe De Silva. Have you heard of the name? 

HS: Yeah. Oh, yeah. 

PP: Then later on, on the strength of the work, we became consultants to the San Jose local 

with Jim McLaughlin, because of our ability — I’m not blowing smoke up our — but we 
were good, okay? 

HS: Yes. 
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PP: And we attracted the attention of the other locals. Some of them had as a consultant a guy 

who was Jack Shelley’s friend, but he did absolutely nothing. He was an ignoramus. 

That was our big account. And later on we got into the Millmens Union, the 
Lithographers Union, the Carpenters Union. Not only that, but at some point the 
Distributors Association came to us and wanted to know whether or not we would be 
willing to become their consultants, too, because we were consultants to the ILWU. 

HS: I’ll be darned. 

PP: And so we became joint consultants for both the Distributor’s Association and the ILWU. 

HS: This was basically in the warehousing industry? Local 6 and the distributors that 

represented the employers in Bay Area. 

PP: Smartin was the head of the Distributor’s Association and I fought like hell when during 

the War Labor Board. He came from the Industrial Association in Los Angeles and he 
was representing the employers in the War Labor Board here. We had Paul 
[unintelligible] as the CIO representative and Paul and I worked very closely — I got the 
job for Paul to start with, you know. He was one of my proteges. Smartin and I never 
liked each other, but he finally recognized that we were good. But the crowning — 

HS: Smartin hired you as consultant later on, you’re saying? 

PP: He hired us as consultants for the Distributor’s Association. And the local, Local 6. We 

were co-consultants. 

HS: What were you doing for the distributors? 

PP: Well, we were doing the same kind of thing that we were doing for the union. But 

instead of having March McLennan or another brokers’ house representing them, you 
know, with guys that didn’t know their ass from a hole in the ground — they were 
insurance people basically. Now we were also insurance people, but we were very 
technically proficient in the whole area of medical and dental economics. 

HS: I see. Okay, okay. 

PP: Again, it was my background. Research background. 

HS: Sure, sure. Incredible. 

PP: But the crowning fact was that in 1972 after the longshore strike here, Bridges fired us as 

consultants to the ILWU. He appointed Jimmy Hoffa’s gangsters out of Chicago as his 
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consultants. What the hell’s the name of the guy — I forgot his name — he was killed by 
Mafia — 


HS: I see. 

PP: I was in Maui at the time when that happened. I got a call saying that we were fired by 

Bridges from the ILWU. And he also tried to get us fired from everything in the ILWU, 
including [Local] 142. So it so happened that Ed Flynn was visiting Molly at the same 
time, and Ed and I became friends. And I came back after my phone call and I told Ed, 
“Ed, you can hire me as your consultant. They’ll be no more conflict of interest.” 

HS: [Laughing] 

PP: Two months later he called me up. He said, “Were you serious?” I said, “Make me an 

offer.” So he fired Marsh McLennan and hired us as employer consultants — joint 
consultants, board consultants. You should have seen Bridges’s face when he learned 
about the goddamn thing. He just had a fit. He and I did not get along at all. We were 
not on speaking terms for the last fifteen years of his life. 

HS: Perhaps it’s a naive question, but researchers in the future might need to know it or 

might wonder — 

PP: Dorfman was the guy! Alan Dorfman was Jimmy Hoffa’s assistant and was involved in 

all kinds of rackets and what not. Harry hired him as a consultant to the ILWU. 

HS: But why did Harry fire you guys? Do you know why? 

PP: Yeah. We were too close to Goldblatt and to [longtime ILWU organizer and official Jack 

W.] Hall. 

HS: Oh, yeah. Okay. 

PP: And I was an outspoken critic of the method with which the ILWU used to fund their past 

service liability, or not fund it at all. They were just getting interest on the past service 
liability without funding the goddamn thing, okay? So my point was that the longshore 
crew — the active forces were diminishing, the pensions were increasing. So the burden 
of supporting the whole increasing pension population would be done by a decreasing 
number of active people, and that would effect, to some extent, the ability of the union to 
negotiate wages. I mean, needless to say, I shared my opinion with Goldblatt and Hall, 
and they used that in their arguments with Bridges. Bridges was a vindictive guy. 

So that was one of the reasons. But then he very much resented — he kept telling people 
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that I made a lot of money on the backs of labor, you know, because I was a successful 
consultant in employee benefits. And we started, out at the union’s request in Hawaii, an 
insurance agency that became successful, too. He felt that I was getting rich on the backs 
of the workers, which was a contradiction because Harry was very friendly with the 
people who were making money. Some of his supporters became his enemies. You 
know, like he broke with a guy like David Jenkins who had been his supporter. And he 
made life miserable for Jimmy Herman. Bridges did not tolerate any criticism. 

HS: Do you have any sense of how the rift developed between Bridges and Goldblatt? 

PP: My infonnation might not be accurate. I think the rift started over the mechanization 

agreement that Bridges negotiated with the ship owners. And Lou felt that Harry gave 
away more than the union got. He felt pretty strong about it. 

HS: I see. 

PP: And as I told you, Harry did not like criticism. I think there was also a difference in 

policy over Hawaii. Harry was opposed to a lot of things that were being done in Hawaii 
— that was one of the reasons that he fought with Hall because he had a very bad habit of 
coming to town and meeting with the employers and arranging deals with them without 
notifying Hall of what he was doing. You just don’t do things like that when the guy is 
running the show for you, and a man of the stature of Hall, you just don’t do those things. 
So that was a fight between ‘em. And Goldblatt used to support Hall in this. 

HS: Were there other things that Harry disliked about what Lou and Jack were doing in 

Hawaii? 

PP: Well, I think Harry essentially was not in favor of the organization of the agricultural 

workers. He did not understand it. Hall did the initial job, but Goldblatt was very 
instrumental in negotiating the different contracts. He’s a great negotiator. 

HS: Yes. I’m familiar with that generally. 

PP: And they kept Harry out of the Hawaiian picture pretty much, and I think that was part of 

the reason. I really don’t know. I’m just guessing. But I know the fact that there was a 
disagreement over mechanization. Goldblatt was very, very closed-mouth. He never 
criticized Bridges. And neither did Hall, when he was sober. When Hall would get 
drunk, he would. I remember one day we were at one of the homes of the ILWU 
members and it was a meeting of the all the managers of the Union Insurance Service, 
which was an insurance agency owned by the union that was selling insurance to their 
members. And our company, Hawaii Insurance Consultants were the general agents. We 
did the technical work, they did the selling. 
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There was a meeting of the island managers and we went to the home of [ILWU Local 
148 official] Saburo Fujisaki. Hall was there and Bridges happened to be there. Hall was 
absolutely drunk and he took on Bridges and was absolutely unmerciful. Bringing out all 
the things he shouldn’t have said in front of the rank-and-filers who were sitting there. I 
was absolutely astonished. Well, after all, Bridges was an icon. 

HS: Yeah. So was Hall in Hawaii. 

PP: So was Hall in Hawaii. Jack really accused him of underhanded things and being a liar 

and a sellout artist. Oh, just absolutely vicious. 

HS: Do you remember any specific things he was referring to? 

PP: Yeah, [Bridges’s] agreement with the pineapple industry, which he reached without 

consulting the union, which was a sellout in Hall’s opinion. And they had to overcome it. 
And the fact that Harry negotiated with the longshore employers behind his back, without 
understanding the issues. I know it affected Bridges because later on, years later, when 
the Local 142 guys tried to bring about a [unintelligible] with Bridges. He and I met, and 
Harry would never forget that meeting. So I agreed with him that I thought that Hall was 
out of line. 

HS: He brought that up again? 

PP: Yeah, he did. Yeah. 

HS: Much later? I see. 

PP: It affected him. Jack Hall was like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, you know. When he would 

be drunk, he would be just vicious. I had a run-in with him, too, one day. There was a 
rivalry in Hawaii within the ILWU and the Teamsters and Hotel Workers Union, [led by 
Arthur A.] “Art” Rutledge? 

HS: Oh, yeah. 

PP: So on Jack’s recommendation, Rutledge hired us as his consultants in 1960. A couple of 

years later, I was in the ILWU building, and Jack was sitting there with the future 
governor of Hawaii, [John A.] “Jack” Bums, who were friends going back to the years 
before the war. Burns was on the police force. And Jack was drunk in the morning, and 
he said, “How much will it take us to pay you so that he can stop being consultant to 
Rutledge?” So I just laughed it off — I wasn’t going to get in an argument with him. The 
next day I came to see him and he was cold sober. He would usually get to work early. 
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So I told Jack, “Jack, I just absolutely enjoy our relationship and I want to continue this 
relationship, but I just don’t think that you should tell us which people should be our 
clients. Because when you go see the doctor, you don’t ask him whether the goddamn 
president of the employer’s council is his patient. You go to see the doctor because you 
feel the doctor can do some good.” Jack agreed. He said, “I apologize.” But he was that 
kind of a guy. And we were very good friends until his very death. 

HS: How was it working with Bridges earlier, in the early ‘40s, late ‘30s? 

PP: My relationship. I had very little relationship with Bridges — 

HS: It was mostly with Lou [Goldblatt], it sounds like. 

PP: Lou was the secretary of the council for a while. Shortly after Lou hired me, it was in 

1942, they sent Bridges to Chicago to organize the warehouse union there, and then later 
Lou came back and resigned as secretary of the CIO Council, and Mervyn Rathburn was 
elected council secretary. So my relationship was always with Lou. He and I were very 
good friends. He was a difficult guy to deal with. He was abrasive and he was a tough 
guy. 

HS: Yes, he sure was. 

PP: And I will never forget when I submitted to him a budget for the research department. It 

was $75 for furnishing the research department. Mind you — this was in late 1941 — that 
included two desks, which I thought was a great bargain. I bought them somewhere on 
Mission Street, second-hand, for $20 apiece. He said, “What the hell do you need two 
desks for? You can buy yourself a desk and Virginia can sit at either end of the table.” 
[Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] Yeah, that sounds like Lou Goldblatt. 

PP: He was a very tight guy. We had a good relationship because we had mutual respect for 

each other. Goldblatt wouldn’t be the kind of a guy who says, “I think you did a great 
job,” or anything like that. Although he did pay his compliments on a couple of jobs we 
did for the research council. But he just expected it. 

HS: That’s interesting. I actually got along well with him, too. I met him later, 

obviously. But I somehow got on well with him. 

PP: I wanted to ask you if we can go back to ’49-’50, and I wanted to ask you about 

representing the marine cooks and stewards and the fishermen. . . 
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[End of Tape 2 -Side 3] 
[Begin Tape 2 - Side 4] 


HS: You were going to refer to the Marine Cooks, & Stewards? 

PP: Well, we were acting as consultants to the Marine Cooks, & Stewards Union for their 

negotiations and arbitrations. When the trial started, Bryson and [Eddie] Tangen asked 
me to go with them so that I could help them review the material that was going to be 
presented against them. And also present the facts on behalf of the union. So that’s the 
reason I went there. But the material they used to expel all the leftwing unions was the 
same. It was done on the basis: if you look like goose, you talk like a goose, you walk 
like a goose, you must be a goose. So that was their excerpt from different papers — the 
guy who prepared the material for the CIO was a fellow who became quite — [Paul] 
Jacobs was his name. 

HS: Yes. 

PP: Jacobs, yes. He’s the guy that did all the research work. The guy who was the accuser 

was a guy by the name of {William] Steinberg, who was president of the Radio Operators 
Association. The committee was Fisher of the Utilities Union and Knight of the Oil 
Workers Union, and I forget who the third guy was, but it was like a kangaroo court. 

HS: There was another guy named in the document. Kassalow? 

PP: No, the third guy was a guy who used to be the regional director of the CIO in California. 

I forgot his name. There were three guys that were on the trial committee. Knight was 
the most decent guy, but by that time, Knight made his deal with the establishment. 

HS: Yeah. I guess I’m asking — what was the experience like? I mean, it’s now viewed 

as a great historic moment, in the sense that a lot of people feel it tore the movement 
apart. 

PP: It did. No question about it. 

HS: How did you experience it at the time? 

PP: How did I experience at the time? Well, it just started out as another job. Of course, I 

was not in agreement with the accusation of the CIO that they were run by the 
Communist Party, that they were stooges of the Communist Party. They may have been 
influenced, you know, but they certainly were not. Not as far Bryson and Tangent are 
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concerned. They showed some independence. I remember that after 1949 when I was 
working already as head of the Union Research and Infonnation Service, the Cooks hired 
us and the [Communist] Party guys went to see them. They wanted them to fire us. And 
Bryson and Tangen told them to go to hell. 

HS: Why did the Communists want them to fire you? 

PP: Well, because I was anticommunist. I was anti-Party. I was a bad element. 

HS: Ah, yes. 

PP: There was Archie Brown. A guy who was a waterfront guy for the Party here in San 

Francisco. A guy by the name of Ernie Fox. They went to see Bryson. There was 
another guy. A son-of-bitch who went and got a job. They insisted that they fire me. 
And to both Tangen’s and Bryson’s credit, they told them to stay out. 

HS: You mentioned a couple of other things that you did after Taft-Hartley was enacted 

in 1947. There was a publication that you put out that you made reference to? 

PP: Yeah. The perfect crime of Mr. Taft and Mr. Hartley. 

HS: When did you get into publishing facts and figures? 

PP: Oh, during the days of the CIO Research Department, when we put out a monthly or 

bimonthly publication. And then we continued that after we left the CIO as a way to 
provide some economic infonnation and background and different topics to the unions. 
We were selling it to them. It was a revenue -producing item for us. 

HS: I see. 

PP: What the hell, you know, I wasn’t making big money. I was barely making $50 a week 

over with the CIO. And I had three kids to support. 

HS: Yes. 

PP: But I didn’t want to go to work for any other union anymore. Although Lou [Goldblatt] 

indicated that I could go to work for the ILWU Research Department if I wanted to. It 
took me thirty seconds to decide — by that time I didn’t want to work for them anymore. 
Lou was a great guy, but you couldn’t work with Lou if you wanted to maintain your 
self-esteem because you were considered a hired hand. And only elected officials could 
formulate policy. There was another problem they had with a very great guy. He was a 
good friend of mine by the name of Bill Glaser, who was at one time assistant to the 
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officers. And Bill finally couldn’t take it either because he was second-guessed by both 
Harry and Lou. And I urged him to get the hell out of there. He did finally. He went to 
work for the Salk Institute. 

HS: Yes. Did you know [ILWU Research Director] Line Fairley very well? 

PP: Yes, very well, sure. 

HS: Line seemed to sort of survive there for all those years. 

PP: Well, Line was a different kind of a guy. He accepted his role as a hired hand, but he 

wasn’t very happy. As a matter of fact, finally Bridges got rid of him as an arbitrator for 
Local 10. Line issued an opinion in favor of Local 10, and Harry was opposed to that. 
He thought that Local 10 should have been dumped in the arbitration and he didn’t make 
any bones about it. And after Line ruled with the local, Harry was instrumental in 
dumping him as an arbitrator. He was a vindictive guy. 

HS: Do you remember what year this was? 

PP: I don’t remember the year. It was already in the 1970s. As a matter of fact, you know, 

one of the guys who told me that one of the differences between Bridges and Goldblatt 
was Bill Glaser. Bill and I are very good friends. Bill wrote the ILWU book on 
mechanization. Did you see that? Bill wrote that book. 

HS: Oh, yeah. You mean the one that they call Men and Machines [San Francisco: 

International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, 1963] 

PP: Yes. 

HS: It’s basically Lou Goldblatt and Harry Bridges sign off on it, but it was — 

PP: Yeah, Bill Glaser wrote the book. From A to Z. 

HS: Yes, I’m familiar with that one, of course. Did you represent the Fishermen again? 

I know you represented them in 1951 over tuna boat arbitration. 

PP: We continued representing them. We folded up the Union Research and Information 

Service in 1951 or early 1952. We couldn’t make a living at it. 

HS: And then you went into insurance — how long were you in insurance 

representation? 
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PP: We became consultants in employee benefits. Actuarial consultants. We started the firm 

in 1952. 

HS: How long did that go? 

PP: Well, until I retired. I sold the company in 1981, ’80. 

HS: Okay. 

PP: It continued as [unintelligible] Consultants for a number of years until the guys who 

bought it from us sold it to another company and then later it was sold to another 
company and it’s no longer in business. The consulting firm which was started in Hawaii 
is still in business, but I have nothing to do with it anymore. 

HS: Okay. As you look back over all these things, is there any overall, you know, final 

statement you wish to make about your experiences in all those years? 

PP: Well, [they were] experiences that I wouldn’t want to miss. They were very fulfilling. 

We worked our ass off. In fact, I got into a lot of arguments with my wife because she 
didn’t see why I had to work so many hours, and I had to tell her that my work comes 
first, as much as I loved her. But I found it very, very — especially the war years. And 
then after the war, the whole involvement in such projects as representing the PG&E 
workers before the presidential fact-finding board was an interesting experience. Paul St. 
Sure was representing PG&E and I was represented the union. And one of the major 
issues in that was equal pay for white-collar workers in all the divisions of PG&E. 

HS: [Laughing] 

PP: Their different divisions were paying different scales of wages and so we won that one. 

But the interesting part of it was that I was spending a few weeks in fact-finding. We 
finished on a Friday afternoon. I was tired. We worked late every goddamn night getting 
ready for the next day’s session. My wife and my baby son were away in Los Angeles, 
so I said I’d sleep in Saturday. At seven o’clock in the morning I got a phone call from 
the chairman of the fact-finding board — I’m trying to remember his name. He was an 
attorney. He was a professor of law at Wisconsin University. He said he’d like to have 
breakfast with me and the board. So I got to the Fairmont Hotel where they were staying 
and I ran into Paul St. Sure in the lobby. And I said, “Paul, what the hell are you doing?” 
He said, “The same as you’re doing.” He said, “They called me.” So for the next four 
days the board was negotiating with St. Sure and me on the reports that they should issue. 

HS: I see. 
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PP: See, the chairman told me very candidly that it was the first time — it President Truman’s 

board, and they wanted to make sure that the findings would be accepted. Well, I told the 
union what was happening and we agreed that, you know, that there was no give at all on 
the question of equal pay. We finally left ‘em, there was no agreement on it. And so just 
before their train left, the chainnan called me up. He said, “The management agreed.” 
The members of the committee were Ben Aaron, Clark Kerr, and the chairman’s name I 
just can’t remember — a professor of law at the Wisconsin University. He was a well- 
known arbitrator. 

HS: Yes. 

PP: But that was an interesting experience. Then the whole Fisherman’s Union experience 

after the war was an interesting experience. And I used to like working with the guys, 
whom I liked particularly. Eating on the goddamn boats, you know. The guys used to 
eat like demons. 

HS: [Laughing] 

PP: I remember one incident. During World War II, Jeff Kibre asked me to negotiate with 

him against a guy by the name of Meyer Simon, Norton Simon’s father? They had a 
cannery in Treasure Island. And the old man was a real crook. There was a problem 
during World War II to get tuna. It was a cheap source of food. In recognition for 
paying them higher tonnage, they wanted to make sure that they sell all of their tuna to 
him. And he offered Kibre $ 1 a ton based on only giving to him. So Kibre turned him 
down. Meyer Simon couldn’t understand it. He said, “I don’t understand people like 
you. You’re crazy. You’re walking away from thousands of dollars.” 

HS: Interesting. Do you have any other incidents with the Fishermen? 

PP: Yeah, they used to deliver sardines, and they’d put ‘em on a belt, which would take the 

fish from the boat to the cannery. So Meyer Simon poked some holes in the goddamn — 
what do you call those rubber — 

HS: Conveyor belt? 

PP: Conveyor belt. And so some fish would go down but would miss the weighing area, you 

know. It would fall down. So he was getting more tonnage than he was paying for. 

Well, they caught him. [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] They caught him. 

PP: The industry disliked him, too. They never referred to him as Mr. Simon. They called 
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him Mr. X. He was real crook. 


HS: That is interesting. Didn’t he run for office later on? 

PP: Who? Meyer Simon? No, never did. 

HS: No, not Meyer, but — 

PP: Norton? 

HS: Yeah. 

PP: I don’t know. Well, Norton was completely different. Norton was a university-educated 

guy and he was not a petty larceny operator like his father. He operated on a larger scale, 
but his father started out as a junk peddler. During the Depression he bought, for scrap, a 
tomato cannery in Fullerton, California. And instead of scrapping, he decided to put out 
tomatoes. Canned tomatoes under the label of Hunt Brothers. And that’s how their 
fortune started. After that they went into the fishing business. The old man was quite an 
operator. 

HS: Kibre, at that time, was president of the Fisherman’s Union? 

PP: No, he was secretary. 

HS: Secretary. 

PP: The president was Joe Jurich. Joe was living in Seattle and Kibre was living in Los 

Angeles. Then when they merged with the ILWU, Jeff moved to San Francisco for a 
short while, and then he was lucky. They appointed him as legislative representative of 
the ILWU in Washington D.C. And he did a good job for them there. But Jeff, again, 
was very friendly with Goldblatt. As a matter of fact, it was Goldblatt who got Jeff the 
job with the Fisherman’s Union because Jeff was very active in the IATSE [International 
Alliance of theatrical Stage Employees], in Hollywood. 

HS: How did that translate into the Fisherman’s Union work? 

PP: Well, the Fishennan’s Union needed somebody who was bright, so Goldblatt 

recommended him to Joe Jurick. Jeff did a good job for the Fishennan’s Union. 

[Brief interruption in the interview] 

PP: — the FTA [Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers of America) to organize the 
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canneries in California. That was a great tragedy. We lost it by a narrow margin. 

HS: Were you involved in that effort? 

PP: Well, I was helping the FT A because we were doing a lot of work for their local in 

Salinas, which was the lettuce local, or, as we used to call them, vegetable bums. And I 
remember helping them get their case to the War Labor Board. They were getting paid 
on a piecework basis. Something like early 1941 — no, 1942. They were paid something 
like five or six cents a crate. Oh, no — they were getting $ 1 an hour. And they wanted to 
put it on a piecework basis so there could be an incentive. And we did the work for the 
War Labor Board to prove to the War Labor Board that they couldn’t do more than 
twenty or twenty- five crates an hour. So the $ 1 an hour would be increased maybe by a 
few points. 

Well, when the War Labor Board agreed to give us a nickel per crate, I was disappointed. 
I thought that the guys wouldn’t get very much out of it. But the guys had really held out 
on me. They didn’t tell me that twenty crates an hour was nothing, because when the 
nickel per crate went into effect, they started producing thirty, thirty-five, and forty crates 
an hour, which was an awful lot of money for those days. 

HS: Yeah. 

PP: So the guy who was the head of the Stabilization Department of the War Labor Board, a 

guy by the name of Lloyd Fisher, who later became research director of the ILWU — 

HS: Lloyd Fisher, yes. 

PP: Yes. He was the director of stabilization. He used to work for the Farm Security 

Administration and he knew something about farming, so I talked him into this 
proposition: that the nickel would not yield more than $1.15 an hour, and he agreed to the 
goddamn thing. And, of course, he never forgave me for it — he said that I fooled him. 

HS: I see. 

PP: I didn’t, honestly, because the guys were just killing themselves — they were real, skilled 

workers. All of them were Caucasians. They were either from Oklahoma or from 
Arkansas, originally. And they worked as itinerant workers. They worked Salinas, then 
they worked the Imperial Valley. They worked in Arizona. And then they worked the 
melon crop. That’s Local 78 of Yucaipa they were the Teamster’s Union that became part 
of the frozen food local in Salinas. 

They were a great bunch of guys to work with. I remember we got to one of their 
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conventions and it took them two days to organize the convention, because the big issue 
of that convention was whether or not they should allow the stenographer to record the 
proceedings of the convention. For two goddamn days they were arguing about that. 
[Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] That is funny, I know there was a big effort to widen the organization of 

the FTA. Why was it lost? Was this about 1946? In that range? 

PP: Yeah, 1947, 1948. Why was it lost? 

HS: Yes. 

PP: Redbaiting. PartofSEIU. See, they were in SEIU at that time, before they went to the 

Teamsters. And the fact that the employers didn’t want the CIO union. 

One of the other incidents — you remember there was in the ILWU in Yucaipa, the 
predecessor of the FTA, there was a cotton worker’s local in Fresno, which was an old 
Negro local. And the war started and they needed some more people, because they were 
producing the short staple cotton, which was like Egyptian cotton, which was an 
important cotton for the war industry. So the War Manpower Commission tried to get the 
local to accept white workers to work in the compress. And they wouldn’t do it. So the 
War Manpower Commission asked me to come with them to see whether or not as a 
representative of the State CIO Council I could influence the local to take on non-blacks. 
The head of the local said, “Paul, I like you very much, but nobody’s gonna tell me to 
accept this white trash as members of our union.” [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] Was that Ernie Clark? 

PP: I don’t remember his name. I used to get different assignments. There was never a dull 

moment. And always a desire to beat the employers and getting the things for War Labor 
Board. Figuring out ways and means of getting compensation without violating the little 
seal formula. We were one of the first to introduce the health insurance negotiations, so 
the employers would pay for the goddamn thing. Nominal plans, but loss of wages — 

Then the industry part of my work, starting in 1944, was being the advocate for the CIO 
in Sacramento. I was the lobbyist. I was presenting information for or against bills, and I 
was involved in the famous fight for compulsory health insurance in California. And that 
was interesting. After the 1944 election, the CIO political action committee played a 
very important part in re-electing Roosevelt for the fourth term. Sidney Hillman was in 
charge of the CIO PAC. 

There was a convention in Chicago called by the CIO after the election was over. There 
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was a big celebration. I remember Mrs. Roosevelt was at the convention and the new 
vice-president elect was Truman. Representatives of the state’s industrial union councils 
were called in to Chicago to meet with Hillman to discuss the future of the political 
action committee, the importance of the CIO getting actively involved in politics. Not 
only on a campaign to campaign basis, but on a regular basis. And Hillman, he was 
extolling, he said that we had to become members of the community, press community 
issues, you know, become popular with the people. And he wanted our office finding out 
what some of the issues should be. 

I digress again. In 1944, Earl Warren, who was then governor of California, had a 
serious sickness. And the medical bills and hospital bills were astounding, as far as he 
was concerned. His executive secretary was a guy by the name of Bill Sweigert, who 
later became a federal judge. I knew Bill quite well and Bill told me that the governor 
was thinking about introducing compulsory health insurance legislation. Mind you, this 
is in the latter part of 1944. 

HS: Yes. 

PP: So I mentioned it to Hillman and he said, “Well, that’s what we’re going to do. We’re 

going to introduce health insurance legislation in California, and you guys go and draft 
the bill and make a campaign out of it.” I didn’t know my ass from a hole in the ground. 

I knew absolutely nothing about pre-paid medical care or anything like that. But, you 
know, given the job, you’ve got to do it. One of the things I learned when I was working 
for the Labor Bureau is that it’s not important what you know, it’s important where to get 
the sources for infonnation. So I cultivated all kinds of company agencies and whatnot, 
including people on the Social Security Board in Washington, and people in the 
warehousing, which were providing medical care for the war workers. 

So we were able to put together a group of guys and gals together to help me draft the 
legislation. And, as a matter of fact, that’s how I became acquainted with Ben Berkov, 
who later became my partner in the Employee Benefit Plan. You start reading literature, 
you start talking to people, and before you know it, you know more than the next guy, so 
it makes you an expert. 

So we drafted that legislation, which was different than the legislation which Warren 
drafted. Our basic difference was that we wanted capitation reimbursement for the 
doctors instead of fee-for-service, which was Warren’s proposal. We didn’t get very far. 
The legislature killed both the Warren bill and our bill. But in the course of the fight, 
working with the governor’s office, we tried to reconcile our differences. One of the 
things I remember very clearly: When we were in the governor’s office in the anteroom 
waiting to meet with him on the legislation, we got news that Roosevelt died. And the 
governor came out and he said, “Well, I don’t feel like meeting with you guys,” and there 
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were tears in his eyes. 

So, the CIO opposed Warren. Called him anti-labor. But I found in my dealings with him 
there was a lot of exaggeration. 

[End of Tape 2 -Side 4] 

[Begin Tape 3 - Side 5] 


HS: Paul, what commission did he appoint you to? 

PP: War Manpower Commission. To plan manpower usage after the war. And then he 

appointed me also to the Commission on Urban Renewal as a CIO representative. I 
served on the same committee with [California Labor Federation Secretary-Treasurer C. 
J.] “Neil” Haggerty. We never got along. 

HS: You never got along with Neil Haggerty? 

PP: No. I had fun in Sacramento. It was interesting work. Hard work, but interesting work. 

HS: I’ve noticed a number of things. There was also a Fair Employment Practices Bill, 

too, in 1951 -- 

PP: I was not involved in that. 

HS: You were not involved in that? 

PP: No. 

HS: It says “Northern California District Council delegates sent him to represent and in 

support of AB3436.” 

PP: I could have — I was already out of the CIO in ‘5 1 . 

HS: Yeah, you were, yeah. But apparently the Northern California District Council of 

ILWU wanted you to go up there and — 

PP: Yes, I represented a number of fonner CIO union there in early 1951, because in the 

latter part of ‘5 1, 1 got a phone call from Maurice Travis, who was secretary-treasurer of 
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the Mine, Mill, & Smelter Workers Union. He invited me to their convention. And he 
was going to introduce me to their various locals to see whether or not they could use us 
as consultants in the pension negotiations and what have you. And then I made the 
mistake of agreeing to actually doing the negotiating for Mine, Mill of the contract 
provisions governing pension, health, and welfare. It was interesting work. I worked for 
them for seventeen years. It was not very lucrative, but very interesting work. Very 
rewarding work. 

HS: Why do you say it was a mistake? 

PP: It was not very lucrative, you know. 

HS: A lot of work for -- 

PP: It was taking me away from other work that I could have been doing. 

HS: Sure, 

PP: But I enjoyed the work. Money was not that important. It was important in the sense that 

I had to support a family. But the work itself was very, very important to me. 

HS: Sure, I understand. 

PP: I had the initial experience — when I went to work for WPA Administration, I was in the 

statistical department of the WPA. It was the dullest goddamn job you can imagine. We 
were posting records of work done by various projects to master cards. And it was a kind 
of a job that you’d come in at five minutes after 9:00 and look at your watch to see how 
much time you got to work until lunchtime. I worked on the job for six or seven months 
because I had no choice, it was the only job I could find. But I swore to myself that I 
would never get caught in a job like this. So when I had jobs like working for my mill 
negotiating, that was fun. It was a challenge and also a real pride because, to this date, 
some of the locals of my mill are grateful to me for the help I gave them in negotiating — 
at that time better medical and pension plans in the industry, where I lost on account of 
the merger with the steel workers. The steel workers had their own department, and I 
was fired in ‘68. 

So in retrospect, it was kind of fortuitous because that released me from all the time I was 
spending on my mill work. And that gave me an opportunity to develop Hawaii. And 
that’s how I became friends with [Ed] Flynn. When I first met him, he was the director 
of industrial relations for Kennecott Copper and I was representing the union. We fought 
like hell. People talk about cost containment and managed care and whatnot these days, 
but back in ‘56, we were working out cost containment methods of reducing costs and 
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providing medical care for the guys in the mining industry at Kennecott. And then Flynn 
and I got together on that. We were working on it. And we’ve been friends ever since. 

HS: Amazing. 

PP: So when Bridges fired us as consultants, I told Ed that we were available. 

HS: And that’s how that one came out. So that comes full circle. 

PP: That’s right. [Laughing] 

HS: Well, I tell you, I’ve kept you a long time — 

PP: That’s all right. 

HS: -- and I sure appreciate the fact that you’ve done this. It’s much appreciated. 

PP: I don’t know whether it was a coherent story. I just gave you some of the tidbits and the 

highlights. 

HS: I think it’s very useful. 

PP: Like any job, a lot of work was drudgery, too. 

HS: Oh, sure. Of course. 

PP: But the fact that I was active in various committees representing the CIO — that was 

interesting. 

HS: Well, I sure appreciate it. 

[Break in the interview.] 

HS: This is Harvey Schwartz. This is the 25th of October. We’re having another session 

here as it turns out. A couple more important issues to deal with. Still in San 
Francisco, still with Paul Pinsky. Paul, one very minor point -- your middle initial is 
G? 

PP: G, yes. George. 

HS: George. Okay, so it’s Paul George Pinsky. You were going to discuss the employee 

benefit programs and we were going to discuss Hawaii -- 
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PP: Okay. 


HS: How did all of that get started? 

PP: Remember I told you that after I left the CIO, Eden and I started a company called the 

Union Research and Infonnation Service. And we had a hell of a time making ends meet. 
There was no future in it. For one thing, appeal for our services was limited to certain 
unions, and some of the unions were not very affluent and couldn’t afford us. And 
getting new clients was difficult because of our background. So I was referring unions to 
Ben Berkov, who was working with us in the employee benefits, because he was 
available and was good. He had suggested that maybe we ought to work out a 
partnership between him and me and go into the business of employee benefits. I had the 
contacts, which he did not, so that’s what we did. 

In 1951 we started Union Insurance Consultants, which years later became Western 
Benefit Consultants. And our job consisted primarily of advising unions on the different 
forms of employee benefits, helping them prepare language for contract negotiations, and 
helped them select the benefits through either insurance carriers or Kaiser. 

Compensation originally was based on commissions and also fees. As I told you, 
[Maurice] Travis of Miners, Mills, & Smelter Workers invited me to come to their 
convention in Arizona in ‘5 1, and I met a number of mine/mill guys and I became a 
consultant to a number of locals. Then the International retained me as their consultant 
because they needed somebody who would be able to advise their locals in the field of 
pensions and employee benefits. 

Bemie Stem, who was their research director, is a friend of mine, but he didn’t know too 
much about health and welfare. So we complemented each other. I was handling the 
employee benefits for the union and he was handling the economics. Then as part of our 
activities, and since we were consultants of the ILWU here, the Hawaii local retained our 
services to assist them in reorganizing the medical program for the pineapple industry. 
Which we did, and apparently Hall liked our work because in 1954 he suggested to my 
partner, Ben Berkov, that perhaps we would be interested in opening up an insurance 
office in Hawaii to sell insurance to their members. 

One of the problems their members had was that they had a language difficulty. They 
had a lot of issei and many, many Filipinos. And there was a real discrimination against 
non-Caucasian groups on the part of insurance companies. At one point, believe it or not, 
the insurance companies used two different tables to determine the life rates for what they 
called the Hollies and the non-Hollies. The Hollies were the Caucasians. And also 
[nonwhites] had difficulty in obtaining automobile insurance. Well, Jack requested us, as 
part of his overall program, to try to develop a membership service operation in Focal 
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142. I think you know enough about the union to know that that was a very fast 
transition. From feudalism to modem-day industrial. 

HS: Oh, yeah. 

PP: Because when the guys were working on the plantations, even in the twentieth century, 

they were working on conditions that were similar to feudalism. They couldn’t move 
from one plantation to another, they were working on a contract, the compensation was 
very poor. The company stores would provide them with credit. They had medical care 
received through the company’s doctors, which was free. And the Filipino guys, who 
would have to go back to the Philippines for repatriation or for vacation, were dependent 
on the company people to assist them in getting through immigration. And they were 
ripped off. By the time a guy would get from a plantation down to Honolulu, waiting for 
a ship to take him to PI, they would be ripped off by whores and would get to the 
Philippines without a penny. So the union took over this whole job of assisting their 
members in repatriation, going back to the Philippines. They set up a very elaborate 
social program, then a social worker would advise their members, then they set up an 
educational program, then they set up a very, very great sports activity. Golf 
tournaments, basketball, baseball, softball. This was all handled by the membership 
services department. 

So Jack felt that if they could have an insurance agency that would pay some 
commissions and help them finance the membership service department. So what we 
worked out with Jack the following: The union would own its own agency called Union 
Insurance Service, and my partner and I would set up a company which would be 
managing general agents for one or two insurance companies, which would provide them 
with a market for automobile insurance and other insurance forms that the union 
members needed. In 1955, the convention of ILWU Local 142 approved this program 
and we set up two companies, the Union Insurance Service and Hawaii Insurance 
Consultants. We paid the Union Insurance Service regular commissions, and, because 
they wanted to use the commissions for union purposes, they had to get people with 
solicit insurance from the ranks of their members. They had to be trained and they had to 
be licensed, and this was part of the job which we had to do. Fortunately we were able to 
get a man in Honolulu of Japanese ethnic background, who used to be president of the 
pineapple union before the different unions merged as Local 142. He was also secretary 
of the Buddhist Mission. 

HS: What was his name? 

PP: Takeo Furuike. “Furo” went to school, learned insurance, and was a very good teacher, 

because at one time we had something like a 175 union members licensed as solicitors. 
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HS: My goodness! 

PP: I spent weeks and weeks with Saburo Fujisaki, who was a membership service director, 

going from plantation to plantation recruiting solicitors. I got to know the country pretty 
well as a result of that. Now this was not all in one week or one month, but over a period 
of two or three years. The union took this program very serious. The other union that 
backed our program, too, was United Public Workers, under the leadership of Henry 
Epstein, who was responsible for the organization of UPW in Honolulu, which is a large 
union now. 

HS: Were you living in the islands at that time? 

PP: No, I was not. We never lived in the islands. When we did our work for the pineapple 

[industry], we did it by mail, we did it by telephone. When we decided to open up an 
office there — you never knew what kind of money you would have there - so for about 
three or four years Berkov and I didn’t take any money at all out of Hawaiian Insurance 
Consultants. We were plowing the money back into the operation. We did not have the 
money to start the program. So, as a result of some assistance we gave the union in their 
negotiations of sugar pensions, Jack assigned the commissions that were due to the union 
broker to us and that was enough money to finance the beginning of HIC. That’s how we 
started the thing with this commission and commissions from one or two other plans in 
which we were involved in Hawaii for the union. At the time we started selling insurance 
to Hawaii, the average insurance policy for automobile insurance minimum limit was 
$52. Today, it’s something like $1300 or $1400. 

HS: Sure. 

PP: So you had to sell an awful lot of insurance in order to bring in sufficient revenue, 

particular since, in order to make the program more attractive to the union members, we 
drastically reduced the commission. We were not paying any commission to the 
solicitors, they were volunteering their services, as far as their union activity. We called 
them Powhani agents. Powhani means “after work.” And there was an elaborate 
program of activities, of trading them, continuous training, setting up the whole network. 
On each island we had an island manager, and they were also not full-time. We paid 
them a nominal amount of money for their services. And then later, as we started 
growing, we hired clerks and space was given to them in the union offices. So the Union 
Insurance Service had a spot in each division office. In Hawaii the guys didn’t like to 
pay their bills by check, especially Filipino guys. They always paid everything by cash. 
To this day, this is true. 

HS: I’ve heard some of those stories. 
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PP: Can you imagine — over a period of years with 175 solicitors collecting money, we had 

only one guy with whom we had trouble? 

HS: Really? 

PP: That’s right. The guys took their jobs seriously. That was a union function. And they 

were very devoted to the union. The union was coming out of the days of the plantation, 
and for the first time they had self-respect and they had a union that protected them and 
they became very active in politics as a result. The union had tremendous political power 
in the state. Jack Hall was probably one of the most powerful people in the state. I will 
give you a couple of illustrations and a couple of examples. Would you like to hear that? 

HS: Sure, 

PP: When we started our company, we ran into trouble with the insurance industry. They did 

not like the idea that we were cutting commission rates because in those days, the 
territorial days, they were charging exorbitant commissions and they used to collect 35 to 
40 percent on automobile insurance. We sliced that commission to 17 percent, giving the 
difference, you know to the [customers]. So news of our company was not very well- 
received by the insurance industry. 

As I told you, the union agreed to give us the commissions on their share of the sugar 
pension plan, but we couldn’t get the commissions the first year because we were not 
licensed. So when we got Furuike to come with us — he was licensed — we were in a 
position to receive the money. We started this corporation and we were duly licensed. 

So I went to see, with Furuike, the representatives of the three insurance companies that 
were handling the sugar pension. One of them was John Hancock Company, which was 
represented by AMFAC. You’ve heard of them? 

HS: Oh, yes. 

PP: The other company was represented by T. Davis and Company, Lincoln National, and the 

third company was represented by Hawaii Trust, which was a trust company. Also one 
of the big five operators. So these guys told me they couldn’t pay us first-year 
commission, which was something like $40,000, because we were not licensed. We got 
into an argument, of course. The bad situation started from the very beginning because 
when I introduced Furuike to them, the guy who was a spokesman from AMFAC, his 
name was Thorson, he said, “Do you mind if I call you Tom? I can’t pronounce Japanese 
names.” That kind of started me boiling, you know. So then he tells me that he can’t pay 
us the commission and gave us a reason why not. So I took to him and I said, “You 
know, Mr. Smith, you’re full of shit.” He said, “My name is not Smith. My name is 
Thorson.” I said, “I know. But ever since I came to this country, I have difficulty 
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pronouncing TH.” That broke up the goddamn meeting. 

I went to see the union and they got an opinion from the attorney general that the 
insurance companies were full of crap and we were able to get the commissions. Now 
you could never get to that without some political [maneuvering] — mind you, this was in 
the territorial days. 

Another incident to demonstrate the union power: the carrier we had decided not to 
continue business with and we had difficulty finding another carrier, and finally we found 
a company in Los Angeles that was not admitted in Hawaii. So we had about two weeks 
in which to admit them before our contract with Argonaut Insurance Company ran out. I 
went to see the insurance department with a representative of the insurance companies. 
We had the documents to file for admission of the company. And they said, “Well, it will 
take about seven to eight months before we can qualify you. We’re too busy.” So I went 
to see the commissioner. So the commissioner looks at me — I told him the reason we 
wanted it, because we were writing on a carrier and we had about four or five thousand 
union members insured who would be without insurance and we had difficulty replacing 
them. So he turned me down. 

So I went to see Jack Hall. I explained to him the situation. Now Jack picks up the 
telephone and calls the commissioner and the commissioner gives him a big argument. 

So Jack finally persuaded him — the persuasion was that he’d have to go to the governor. 
The governor at that time was Jack Burns, a good friend of Jack’s. 

HS: Sure, 

PP: The commissioner’s name was Sidney Hashimoto. He told Jack to have me come in, go 

back. So we went back and Sidney looked at me, he said, “You son-of-a-bitch.” But two 
hours later we had the company qualified. 

HS: Two hours later? 

PP: Two hours later. In many other respects, when we needed to pass a mass-marketing law 

to permit us to sell insurance on a mass-marketing basis without involvement of agents or 
solicitors, the union’s legislative representative was just absolutely listened to by 
everybody. And we sailed the bills through the Senate. As a matter of fact, I wrote the 
report for the Senate committee and we passed a law, unanimously, both houses. 

HS: Can you outline the law a little bit? 

PP: Yes. In order to sell insurance in Hawaii you had to be a licensee. In order to collect the 

money you had to have a license. So when I was approached by the teachers in Hawaii 
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who wanted to sell insurance on a payroll deduction basis, and also the public workers 
had payroll deduction by that time, we couldn’t do it because it was not legal under the 
Hawaii law. So we had to change the law — which we called the mass-marketing law — 
which was the following way of marketing it: You’d go to an organization like a union 
or a credit union or an employer, and he’d endorse your program. And then the mail-out 
would go out to the individual employees or members, soliciting insurance from them. 
That was solicitation, which was prohibited under the insurance laws. So we had to 
change that provision under the mass-marketing law. Also, the payroll deduction was 
considered a transaction of insurance, which was also prohibited without a license. So 
that had to be changed. 

From the very beginning, our program was sort of a mass-marketing program. In order to 
avoid the law requirement, we had the licenses under the seventy-five guys. But, you 
know, after a while, the volunteer guys were running out of gas. You can work on this 
only so long without being paid. We tried classes for selling home owner’s insurance and 
life insurance, but some of them were able to get additional income, but most of them 
didn’t. I saw the problem and we had to change the law in order to enable us to modify 
our method of operation and not rely on volunteer help. So this is what happened. This 
is why the law was enacted in 1972. We started our operation in 1955 there. Seventeen 
years later, we had to adopt a new method of marketing. Of course, we took off not only 
with the ILWU and EPW, but we were able to corral most of the unions in Hawaii and 
the credit unions. So today the Hawaiian Insurance Consultants has something like sixty 
thousand policy holders. 

HS: How did you make that initial decision to go into insurance? 

PP: We didn’t know any better. Jack was a good friend and he asked us to do him a favor to 

sit on the insurance of their members. We said yes. He thought we knew insurance, but 
actually we were not insurance people. We were consultants of employee benefits. But, 
you learn. As I pointed out in my conversation yesterday, you got a problem, you figure 
out how to solve it. That’s all. 

HS: [Laughing] 

PP: [Laughing] In order to qualify for collecting commissions here in the state and out-of- 

state, we had to get a brokerage license. So my partner and I went to night school - 
there’s a correspondence school at Golden Gate College — and we got our educational 
requirement met and we passed the examination for brokers. I thought I’d flu nk ed the 
goddamn thing, and I got ninety-six on the test and he got ninety-eight. [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] 
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PP: But we still didn’t know a damn thing about insurance. But, you start working at it, you 

leam. Furuike also learned. I was in charge of Hawaii because my partner was busy on 
the mainland and I was busy with the Mine, Mill, & Smelter Workers and other groups. 
So we never lived in Hawaii, but we used to go there a few times a year and maintain our 
contact with Furuike, who was running the office. I remember — what was it, about four 
or live years later? — in 1960 was the first time we got a check for our services. We got 
$300 apiece. So for five years we were working in Hawaii without any compensation. 

HS: That’s astounding, 

PP: But the program brought in a lot of good things for the union guys. In the first place, 

insurance became available to them. They were not being ripped off. We were giving 
them advice as to what their needs are, primarily for fire insurance. When we started 
working with them, very few of them owned their own homes, you see. Then plantations 
decided to get out of the housing business. One of the things that Goldblatt negotiated 
and provisioned was all the “perquisites,” he called them, which were provided by the 
company, including - not free housing but cheap housing. So you had a plantation home 
that was being rented for seven, eight dollar a month rent. And Goldbatt, through 
negotiations froze... 

[End of Tape 3 -Side 5] 

[Begin Tape 3 - Side 6] 

HS: I don’t quite follow that. How did the free land situation come about? 

PP: The plantations wanted to get out of the housing business. So they negotiated with the 

union a proposition under which they would build homes at reasonable prices and sell it 
to union members, on convenience tenns. In order to make it possible to do that, the 
plantations agreed to give each guy who was signing up for a house free land. They gave 
them something like 7,500 square feet of land. Some were bigger. 

HS: Was that Lou’s or Jack’s idea? 

PP: I think it was Jack’s idea. Goldblatt negotiated what I called the purposes in perpetuity. 

And they couldn’t raise the rents. That was part of the agreement. Well, the goddamn 
wages were low. What were they getting? They were getting twenty-five, thirty-five 
cents an hour. The wages were frozen during the World War II. They couldn’t move 
either because the policy of the company was to not pennit movement. This is one of the 
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reasons they were able to organize the union right after the war almost immediately. It 
was like a prairie fire. Then when the wages started going up, and the guys started being 
able to afford to buy a home — those homes were selling at that time for maybe $15,000 
or $20,000. They were not great palaces, but they were an improvement over the shacks 
they had on the old plantation homes. And the companies were very happy to get out of 
it because the maintenance costs were killing them financially. 

Also, you see, as part of the unionization, the companies had to pay more attention to 
getting a higher productivity, and the industry was mechanized, and the union agreed to 
that in Hawaii and so they did not fire anybody. They negotiated a repatriation program 
so the Filipino guys who came in under contract labor would go back to the Philippines 
and they negotiated lump-sum settlements for them. Then the union representatives went 
to Manila and were able to provide them an exchange from dollars into pesos. Not an 
official exchange, but three times what the official exchange was, buying pesos on the 
black market. 

HS: Really? 

PP: That’s right. Which was a real boom to the guys. And they made sure when the guys left 

Hawaii they were properly treated. They got them all through immigration, through the 
Treasury Department. If they had Social Security coming to them, they made sure that 
everything was fixed up and arranged. I tell you, it was a really elaborate operation, this 
membership service operation. I used to put it as this: substituting union paternalism for 
the company paternalism. 

HS: [Laughing] 

PP: Well, that’s what it was. 

HS: Sure, 

PP: So we were part of the paternalistic program of the union in providing insurance to the 

union members. Then, of course, in addition to this insurance operation, we continued as 
consultants to the union on employee benefits. Jack was a very good negotiator. He used 
to do an awful lot of homework. He was very well-read and he knew more about the 
industry than the industry people themselves. But in certain technical problems he would 
need some assistance and Ben and I used to help him. 

HS: Do you remember any examples? 

PP: They were organizing a lot of small employers. So we would assist them in evaluating the 

company’s proposal as to whether or not the company proposal was worth the kind of 
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money the company was saying, you see. The benefits were part of the wage packages, 
so they wanted to make sure that the packages wasn’t a leaky package. See, if they 
provided them with insurance benefits, those benefits were really worth the money that 
the company assigned to them. And, of course, it was usually overinflated prices 
assigned by the companies. We would help the union in getting a more reasonable 
evaluation of the cost of the benefits. 

HS: I see. 

PP: And then in some instances they set up pension plans so we did the actuarial work for 

them, detennining the cost of the pension and, again, determining whether or not the 
company’s cost estimates of the pension was proper or not. We had to do the calculation 
and our actuaries in San Francisco would do that. To this date, the services continue to 
the union because in 1965 we set up another consulting firm in Hawaii called Benefit 
Plan Consultants to consult primarily with unions in the same work we were doing here 
on the mainland. We were representing most of the unions, the AFL-CIO unions, as their 
consultants — or sole consultants on the Taft-Hartley Trust Funds. 

I remember the first non-ILWU/UPW group, which was a Teamsters Union because Jack 
introduced us to [Teamsters official Art] Rutledge and recommended us to Rutledge. We 
became consultants to Rutledge for both his unions, the Teamsters Union and the Hotel 
Workers Union — we still are. I became good friends with the old man. 

HS: With Rutledge? 

PP: Yeah, he’s still alive. He’s eighty-eight years old. He’s a little bit senile, but he’s still 

got most of his marbles. 

HS: I see. About when did this occur? When did Jack introduce you to Rutledge? 

PP: 1960. You know, it’s funny. Who would have thought that you’d get together to talk 

about his problem and help him out. He insisted on talking about his problems, the union 
problems, so finally I told him, I said, “Art, why don’t you go to the goddamn 
psychiatrist? It’s cheaper than talking to me.” [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] 

PP: So he said, “I’ll fix this.” He put us on a retainer. [Laughing] 

HS: He did what? 

PP: Put us on a retainer. [Laughing] 
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HS: [Laughing] You’re were cheaper than the analyst. That’s great. You had spoken 

yesterday about the fact that after Harry fired you guys, you made an adjustment — 

PP: For the Pacific Maritime Association? 

HS: Yeah, for PMA. 

PP: Yeah, right. 

HS: We sort of discussed that yesterday. You retired in 1980? 

PP: I retired in the beginning of ’81 from Western Medical Claim Consultants. We sold the 

Hawaiian Insurance Consultants to AIG also in 1980, and, when we were going to retire, 
we sold the Benefit Claim Consultants also in 1981. 

HS: Okay. 

PS: But AIG, that’s the company that bought us in Hawaii, would not buy it unless I stayed 

with it for three years. So I stayed with them until January of last year, 1994. 

HS: You stayed with them until last year? 

PS: Yeah, I was chief executive officer of the companies. 

HS: I see. 

PS: After AIG bought Hawaiian Insurance Consultants, we set up a new insurance company 

in Hawaii, AIG Hawaii. There was certain financial advantages in doing that. So, I was 
heading the insurance company, I was heading the insurance agency, and also we set up a 
risk management company and I was heading that. So at the time I retired, we had 
something like 250 employees. So Bridges was right, you see. We got half of it because 
it was all of our operations in Hawaii. 

HS: [Laughing] That’s sometime later than making $300 the first several years. 

PS: That’s right. Actually, I never made any money. The reason why is that we sold the 

company not for money, but for stock in AIG. 

HS: I see. 

PS: The AIG stock had a very good record in going up every year. 
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HS: During the first several years when you weren’t making any money out of what you 

were doing with Hawaii, how were you making enough money to get by? 

PS: Here. The Western Benefit Plan Consultants. We weren’t making a hell of a lot of 

money either, you know. We started the business in 1952, let’s say. In ‘57 my income 
from Union Insurance Consultant was something like $19,000 a year. Well, it enabled 
me to live comfortably with two kids. 

HS: In 1957, yeah. 

PS: But by that time, we were already working as consultants for Mine, Mill, & Smelter 

Workers. We were never big, but we maintained the quality of our work, even if I say so 
myself. But it’s true. You can talk to the people, they’ll tell you that Ben and I knew 
what we were doing. 

HS: Do you know that your work is mentioned in Zalburg’s book? [Stanley Zalburg, A 

Spark Is Struck: Jack Hall and the ILWU in Hawaii (Honolulu: University Press of 
Hawaii, 1979), p. 437.] He mentions the effort that you put forth. You’re aware of 
that, I’m sure? 

PS: Yes. 

HS: You are. 

PS: Well, one of the biggest complements paid to us was that the actuary for Kennecott 

Copper Company asked me whether or not he could send one of his men to San Francisco 
to work with us so we could teach him the methods of costing medical benefits and other 
health and welfare benefits. The guy was an actuary. A young fellow. He came and 
spent about a month or six weeks with us here, working with us. So, you know coming 
from an employer — an actuary consultant - that impressed Flynn very much. 

HS: I see. That’s interesting. 

PS: I’ll tell you one of the incidents we had. The Mine, Mill, & Smelter Workers Union, they 

would negotiate benefits with the company. The company would provide the benefits. 
But the union had a right to determine what the benefits were. And usually when they 
would negotiate, they were negotiating “so many cents per hour,” okay? Then the 
problem was for the company to go out and provide the benefits. Now American 
Smelting and Refining Company had — I don’t know how many plants they had — 
seventeen different locations, from one part of the country to another. From California to 
New Jersey. And they had a contract with Metropolitan Life Insurance Company to 
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provide the benefits. Shortly after we became consultants, the union negotiated a certain 
amount of money, which we felt would be sufficient to fund X benefits. So when the 
company came back to the union and said, “Well, we can’t provide these benefits because 
Metropolitan wants more money than was negotiated,” we asked the union to meet with 
the representative of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and find out why it was so. 

So, we meet with the representative of the insurance in New York and he advises us that 
the reason for their rates is the fact that the experience of the company was very bad, that 
the loss ratio was high, and they have to charge higher rates. So we said, “Well, could 
you show us the figures?” You know, the actual premium receipts and the claims figures. 
The guy said that he wasn’t sure whether he could do it or not. So the union took a 
position that in that situation they were not going to accept those figures unless the 
experiencing was provided. Now this was all handled by the insurance department of 
Asako out of New York. So finally we looked at the report, and plan by plan — mind 
you, all of the seventeen plans — did pay outs. The ratio was almost something like 60 to 
65 percent of the amount of money paid, okay? So this was not only an experience, it 
was a hell of an experience. 

As a matter of fact, on the system which we were using, putting the insurance company 
on a retention giving them no more than a certain percentage for their administration and 
profit, etc., that the company would be giving dividends. So we confronted the company 
treasurer, who was the grandson of the Guggenheims. His name was Straus. Oscar 
Straus. We told him, “You were mistaken because you were getting a tremendous 
amount of dividends out of the company instead of losing money.” So Strauss said, “No, 
we didn’t receive any dividends.” He was the treasurer of the company. He said, “We 
didn’t receive any dividends.” And I said, “Well, they’re really taking advantage of 
you.” He said, “How come you didn’t do anything about it?” I said, “Well, you know 
what happens. When we start giving the benefits, we look for the biggest and the most 
successful insurance company in the fields, and we found Metropolitan.” So we said, 
“Now you know why they’re so successful.” 

And what happened, you see, as a result of this incident — we forced the company to put 
Metropolitan on a retention, and we were able to get the benefits that we wanted, which 
we knew that would be available for the money that the union negotiated. So this was the 
kind of service we provided the unions. 

HS: I see. 

PS: The same thing happened to the Kennecott. They were insured by Trials Insurance 

Company, and I kept telling them, “They’re ripping you off, they’re ripping you off.” 
Flynn did not believe me until finally we confronted the people from Trials Insurance and 
they had to admit it. They could lie to somebody who didn’t know a damn thing about it, 
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but they couldn’t lie to people who knew what it was all about. 

HS: Flynn must have appreciated that. 

PS: He did, yes. He wouldn’t use Marsh McLennan, who were the brokers assigned by the 

company, at all. He just decided to do it himself. A lot of stuff, even though I was a 
union consultant, he relied on me. 

HS: I’ll be darned. That’s nice. That’s interesting. 

PS: The guy who was actually in charge of the employee benefits, by the name of Royce 

Wolf, was kind of an old fuddy-duddy. He was used by the company negotiations to 
compare prices with my estimates and whatnot. We got in a deadlock. We were in 
Albuquerque negotiating a contract the. So, the negotiators referred a question of pricing 
back to us, to him and to me. So we sat down with him, and Royce looked at me and he 
said, “Paul,” he said, “I don’t know how to do this.” So I helped him and it still worked 
to our advantage because he accepted our figures. 

I never took advantage of the fact that I could put something over on the company 
because I figured, eventually it’s going to come and bite your ass. Well, I was a 
professional. I’d tell them how things were. He and I were assigned to the problem of 
adjusting all the complaints and grievances under the medical plan, life insurance, and 
pensions. He was in New York, I was in San Francisco. He called me one day and says, 
“Paul, I haven’t heard from you. You got any problems?” I’d say, “Why?” He’d say, 
“Cold in New York.” [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] 

PS: He’d come out for two or three days in San Francisco. Or we’d meet in Arizona. 

HS: That’s funny. 

[Brief interruption in interview.] 

PS: — I know when the retail clerks hired our firm, Ben [Berkov] did a survey of lines 

available to them and recommended to De Silva that they don’t use an insurance 
company, they use Kaiser Medical Plan. And so there were no commissions payable. 
The other Clerks locals took insurance companies and their agents collected 
commissions. We collected nothing. We were getting, what, $100- or $150-a-month 
retainer from the Clerks for setting up a program for about 8,000 or 9,000 members. So 
we never had a reputation for exorbitant charges. As a matter of fact, we had very 
nominal charges. 
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HS: Yes. 

PS: The younger guys that worked for us, later on, complained that we were too old- 

fashioned, that we should be charging more. 

HS: [Laughing] I guess in this era it is considered old-fashioned to not rip other people 

off. 

PS: Well, look, both Ben and I never expected to get rich on the goddamn thing. We were 

making a very comfortable living, and the reputation was important to us. A lot of people 
didn’t like me in the industry, but they had respect for me because I never engaged in 
double-dealing, and my word was like a contract. I’m not blowing smoke up my own 
ass, I’m just telling you. 

[Brief interruption in interview.] 

HS: -- there are some pioneering things that - 

PS: Okay, I’ll tell you what they were. 

HS: The union partner engaged in -- 

PS: The Retail Clerks negotiated a penny per hour to provide prescription drug benefits to 

their members. At that time, there were no prescription plans available of any kind in the 
drug field. Kaiser, with whom we were dealing, did not provide that benefit at that time. 
They were reluctant. They didn’t know what the price was. Also, from the very 
beginning when Garfield set up the medical program for Kaiser, the pharmacy was 
owned by some of the doctors and the profit was made on the phannacy, which reverted 
to the doctors. So that was the background. 

So we were confronted with a problem — how do you develop the benefits structure? We 
did studies of the literature that was available on the use of the drugs, how many 
prescriptions the doctor gives for each visit. There were very rough statistics available. 
We talked to the Kaiser people about the cost situation. We talked to Art Weissman, who 
was a top economist for Kaiser and Avram Yedidia, who were knowledgeable people in 
the field of employee benefits, probably the top, nationally well-known medical 
economists. And we were able to get some information from them. But the basic work 
we’d done ourselves and we developed the system under which each eligible employee 
would get a reimbursement for the prescription expenses on the basis of a fonnula, which 
would be $1.35 for a prescription, plus 50 percent of the Blue Book value of the drug. 
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I figured it up. It should give us enough money to provide the benefits to the people. 

And while it’s true that the benefits would not be always be 100 percent, the fact that the 
benefit was available — I mean it was accepted as a full payment by pharmacists because 
the benefits would be assigned to them by the employee. Sure enough, for over two years 
that penny an hour lasted for these benefits; then it started gradually going up. The 
program was so successful, that some other consultants looked over the goddamn 
program and one consultant in Los Angeles, who made a lot of money in it, even 
reprinted our brochure with all the mistakes in there, put his name on the goddamn thing. 

HS: [Laughing] 

PS: So that was our big contribution to the field of prepaid medical benefits. 

HS: About what year was this, approximately? 

PS: Oh, it was middlel960s. Early ‘60s. We did the same thing later on for the longshore 

program. Then Kaiser entered the field. After they studied our experience for three years, 
they decided to go into prepayment because they figured that it was possible to provide 
that benefit without bankrupting or without charging exorbitant fees. 

That was one contribution. Prepaid dental care — Ben and I were instrumental in starting 
the prepaid dental care in Hawaii, and we helped the dentists there to organize their own 
dental service organization to provide the benefits like they did here in San Francisco. 

The Delta Plan. At that time, the only prepaid dental program was a program negotiated 
by the ILWU to provide dental benefits for the children. And for many, many years, 
nobody wanted to do any adults because there was no way to determining again what the 
costs should be. In 1961, the Retail Clerks negotiated a plan to provide a prepaid dental 
plan to adults and we were able to work out a program with the California Dental Service 
Association to provide these benefits. So that was our contribution, particularly in 
Hawaii and to some extent here. 

HS: That’s nice. That’s real nice. 

PS: We were pioneers. The same thing applied to vision care. You know, my research 

background came in very handy because I had knowledge of statistics and whatnot and I 
was able to analyze the thing. In those days I could see better. 

HS: Sure, sure. 

PS: Those are the things in which Ben and I are proud of. The quality of care, the benefit 

level which was established in the mining industry, was also quite, quite high and I 
thought that was a real contribution. The benefits we’ve helped to establish in Hawaii for 
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the unions there are also decent, to this date. We were the first to introduce the concept 
of maintenance of benefits rather than negotiating X cents per hour for benefits. We 
converted it to the employer agreeing to provide and maintain a certain level of benefits. 
But that had to come later, after the benefit level was established at a reasonable level, 
rather than at the nominal levels that were negotiated originally. 

To give you an idea of the inflation on the medical care — in 1953, for instance, we 
helped Local 6 establish a benefits structure for their members. It was a choice plan. 
Either the Indemnity Plan or Kaiser Medical. The family plan, which provided full 
benefits without any dollar co-payment for medical visits, was $8.30 a month, believe it 
or not. Now it’s over $360. 

HS: Yeah. That’s inflation. 

PS: It’s colossal inflation. 

HS: It’s really much appreciated. Very good of you to give us the time. 

PS: Not at all. 


[End of Tape 3 -Side 6] 
[End of Interview] 
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